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OVERVIEW 


(lustration  55.  Henri  Rousseau,  1844-1910,  France.  The  Dream,  1910.  Oil  on  canvas,  204.5  x 299  cm.  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Sightlines  9591 . 


Dreams  are  mysterious.  Dream  images  defy  gravity,  disrupt  sequential  time,  and  juxtapose*  new  and 
sometimes  startling  relationships.  In  dreams  you  can  fly,  or  you  may  relive  a childhood  moment,  or 
experience  amazing  terrors.  Where  do  these  images  and  experiences  come  from?  Many 
psychologists*  believe  that  dream  images  arise  from  the  subconscious  - that  part  of  the  mind  that 
escapes  conscious  awareness. 

During  the  1880s,  the  psychologist,  Sigmund  Freud,  began  studies  into  the  subconscious*  mind  that 
would  lead  to  his  theories  about  the  significance  of  dreams. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  some  artists  discovered  that  the  subconscious  mind  is  a rich  storehouse  of 
images  - some  real,  some  fantastic,  but  all  unusual  in  some  way.  Other  artists  learned  that  art  could 
express  not  only  what  we  see,  but  also  what  we  feel  most  deeply. 

The  findings  of  psychologists  and  the  discoveries  of  artists  had  a direct  influence  on  the  marketing 
experts  who  use  the  power  of  images  to  sell  ideas  and  products. 
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In  this  module  you  will  learn  something  about  the  Expressionists,  those  artists  who  transmitted 
powerful  feelings  through  images.  You  will  also  consider  the  rich  symbolic  dream  images  of 
Surrealism*. 

Finally,  you  will  explore  the  power  of  images  in  advertising. 


This  module  is  made  of  3 interrelated  sections. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklet.  You  must 
complete  all  assignments.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  three  section  assignments. 
The  assignment  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 

40% 

Section  2 

40% 

Section  3 

20% 

Total 

100% 

Note:  Some  images  for  study  are  located  in  the  module  booklets;  some  you  will  have  to  locate  in 
magazines  or  in  your  community;  some  are  in  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  When  the  ^ symbol 

appears,  you  may  choose  to  use  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions  or  the  laserdisc,  Sightlines  (if 
available).  Bar  codes  for  the  numbers  in  Sightlines  have  been  included  for  use  with  laserdisc  players 
equipped  with  a bar  code  reader. 

Answers  to  activities  are  in  the  Appendix.  Words  marked*  are  defined  in  the  Glossary  in  the 
Appendix. 
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SECTION  1 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THEMES:  THE 
EXPRESSIONISTS 


The  struggle  between  the  perceived  and  the  felt  is  an  old  one.  In  the  ancient 
world  these  two  ways  of  responding  to  the  world  were  symbolized  by  Apollo* 
and  Dionysius.*  Intellectual  Florentine*  art  and  sensual  Venetian*  art 
highlights  the  differences  as  does  the  comparison  between  Neo-classical  and 
Romantic  art.  Think  of  the  difference  between  David’s  Oath  of  the  Horatii  that 
you  saw  in  Module  1 , Section  1 and  Kirchner’s  The  Street  from  Section  3 of 
Module  1. 

When  people  express  themselves  they  reveal  something  about  their  personal 
experiences.  To  say  something  “with  expression”  is  to  say  it  strongly, 
forcefully,  energetically,  eloquently. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a rift  was  occurring  among  certain 
artists.  Some  artists  were  very  much  interested  in  the  world,  in  physical  reality, 
and  they  painted  and  sculpted  works  that  investigated  this  reality.  Several 
different  styles  were  evolving,  but  essentially,  the  source  of  the  artistic  content 
for  these  artists  was  the  world  they  perceived. 

A second  group  of  artists  was  more  interested  in  personal  intellectual  and 
spiritual  and  emotional  understandings  about  the  world.  These  artists  looked 
for  ways  they  could  make  visual  images  that  shared  their  “inner  person”  with 
the, viewer.  These  artists  realized  that  in  order  to  convey  a direct  expression  of 
their  emotions  and  feelings  they  would  have  to  find  new  methods  of  forming 
images.  These  artists  are  called  Expressionists. 

Many  of  the  Expressionists  worked  with  symbolic*  rather  than  natural  colour. 
The  effort  of  trying  to  express  intangible  emotions  and  thoughts  often  meant 
that  the  artists  invented  symbolic  structures.  That  is,  they  used  forms  that 
“stood  for”  something  else,  or  colour  systems,  or  brush  technique  applications 
that  conveyed,  visually,  personal  emotional  excitement.  Line,  form,  and  colour 
were  used  for  their  emotional  possibilities. 
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Illustration  56.  Vincent  van  Gogh,  1853-1890,  Netherlands.  Starry  Night,  1889.  Approximately  29"  x 36  1/4".  Collection,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  Acquired  through  the  Lillie  P.  Bliss  bequest. 


In  this  section  you  will  consider  works  by  some  Expressionist  artists.  You  will  learn  about  the 
transformations  of  subject  matter  and  style  that  are  important  to  them.  You  will  also  reflect  upon  the 
question  of  why  such  “personal”  art  may  have  significance  for  our  culture. 

After  completing  this  section,  you  will  understand  how 

• modern  attention  to  the  inner  self  has  provided  new  sources  of  imagery  for  artists 

• modern  attention  to  the  inner  self  has  emphasized  new  purposes  for  art 

• images  emphasizing  the  emotional,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  states  of  the  artist  employ  colour 
and  line  symbolically 

• expressionistic  art  makes  use  of  exaggerations  of  forms  and  space 

• Expressionism  uses  the  energetic  application  of  paint  as  a means  of  conveying  emotion 
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Have  you  ever  heard  the  expression  that  someone  is  “seeing  red”?  What  about  “feeling  blue”  or 
“green  with  envy”?  These  sayings  are  cultural  comments  about  emotional  conditions  - they  make 
use  of  colours  or  associations  with  colours  in  order  to  make  vividly  clear  an  emotional  experience. 

All  artists  want  to  express  some  idea;  they  all  want  to  make  this  idea  visible  to  others  in  some  way. 
Some  artists  are  more  objective,  that  is,  they  want  to  investigate  the  world  as  they  see  it.  For  these 
artists,  the  time  of  day,  or  the  season,  or  the  weather  will  create  a mood:  a mood  that  is  in  the  scene 
or  the  setting  or  the  person  they  are  portraying.  These  artists  try  their  best  to  recreate  what  they  have 
sensed  about  their  chosen  subject  matter  by  painting  realistically. 

Other  artists,  however,  are  more  subjective.  Their  own  emotional  response  to  some  setting,  to  some 
person,  to  themselves,  or  to  the  situations  they  find  themselves  in  is  more  important  to  them  than  the 
object  itself.  These  artists  investigate  themselves  - their  feelings  and  emotions  - as  the  content  they 
wish  to  express  in  their  works. 

As  the  western  world  became  more  industrialized,  more  urban,  there  was  also  an  increasing 
awareness  that  human  beings  were  ignored.  With  increasing  mechanization,  there  was  a growing 
interest  in  the  question  about  what  it  means  to  be  a human  being. 

Artists  that  turned  to  this  inner  reflection  were  not  just  looking  for  a different  way  to  make  art. 
Expressionist  artists  often  felt  that  there  were  no  alternatives  to  the  way  they  must  make  images. 

Their  personal  needs  and  experiences  were  so  vivid,  so  commanding,  that  they  had  to  express  their 
art  in  the  way  they  did.  Just  as  the  “tempo”  of  how  you  experience  your  own  emotions  of  fear,  joy, 
anger,  loneliness,  or  enthusiasm  is  a pattern  or  rhythm  that  you  recognize,  so  too,  these  artists 
recognized  their  own  experiences  as  a motif  or  rhythm  they  had  to  follow. 

Looking  at  art  that  expresses  emotional  qualities  can  sometimes  be  confusing  in  that  most 
expressionists  painted  landscapes,  portraits,  or  still  lifes.  What  does  it  mean  that  artists  who  were 
trying  to  understand  intangible*  human  emotions  such  as  loneliness,  love,  or  family  life,  painted  real 
things? 

When  the  earliest  expressionistic  artists  began  to  work,  only  real  things  had  been  used  as  content  in 
art.  For  instance,  recognizable  forms  had  been  used  symbolically  to  represent  the  familiar  and 
traditional  structures  of  the  military  or  the  church. 

Expressionistic  artists  realized  that  the  power  of  a symbol  can  come  from  the  individual  as  well  as 
from  the  culture.  When  looking  at  a work  of  art  you  can  examine  the  use  of  colour  - is  it  local 
(natural)  or  is  it  expressionistic  (used  by  the  artist  for  some  emotional  effect)?  Is  the  use  of  the  media 
and  the  compositional  techniques  realistic  or  has  there  been  some  deliberate  exaggeration,  some 
distortion  used  by  the  artist  to  suggest  a personal  point  of  view?  Is  the  artist  trying  to  express  or 
interpret  a strong  emotion  through  the  subject  matter?  Are  you  receiving  the  image  emotionally? 
Works  that  do  not  emphasize  the  emotional  may  have  distortions,  they  may  even  use  unusual  colour 
schemes.  What  they  cannot  do  is  share  the  artist’s  emotional  state  at  the  time,  nor  can  they  be  said 
to  be  directed  primarily  at  arousing  some  responsive  feeling  from  their  viewers. 

An  offshoot  of  Expressionism  is  Abstract  Expressionism.  Abstract-expressionist  artists  deliberately 
left  out  realistic  forms  because  they  felt  it  was  more  honest  to  represent  emotional  states  just  through 
colour  and  the  techniques  of  applying  that  colour. 

In  this  section,  you  will  be  studying  and  responding  to  the  images  of  a few  expressionistic  artists.  You 
will  be  looking  for  the  relationship  between  the  private,  personal  messages  of  the  artists  and  the 
larger  cultural  meanings  of  the  art. 
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Activity  1 : Vincent  van  Gogh 


C ' ' \ 

Images  emphasizing  the  emotional,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  states 
of  the  artists  employ  colour  and  line  symbolically. 

V J 


The  term  Expressionism  was  not  used  until  the  1920s,  but  in  content  and  in  style,  Vincent  van  Gogh 
has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  earliest  expressionists. 

Vincent  van  Gogh  did  not  begin  to  paint  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old.  Once  this  troubled  and 
sensitive  young  man  began  to  paint,  however,  his  brilliant  colour  schemes  and  his  emotionally 
forceful  images  showed  that  his  paintings  were  responses  to  his  deep  emotional  reaction  to  visual 
experiences. 

Van  Gogh  was  living  at  a time  when  painting  styles  were  changing.  Although  influenced  by  several 
styles  and  movements,  he  was  able  to  present  a new  vision.  Van  Gogh  was  deeply  affected  by  his 
own  emotions  and  he  combined  these  emotions  with  a spiritual  sense  of  the  vibrant  forces  he  sensed 
and  saw  in  the  physical  world. 

Of  what  importance  to  us  is  van  Gogh’s  obsession  with  emotional  qualities  as  he  represented  them  in 
landscapes,  portraits,  and  still  lifes?  Van  Gogh  had  painted  for  only  ten  years  when  he  died  in  1890. 
These  years  were  filled  with  unsettled  questions,  with  personal  despair,  with  exuberance,*  and  with 
clarity  of  vision. 

In  this  activity  you  are  going  to  view  the  videotape  In  a Brilliant  Light:  van  Gogh  in  Arles.  Please  read 
the  questions  that  follow  first,  so  that  you  will  be  aware  of  some  of  the  ideas  you  should  be  listening 
and  looking  for.  If  for  some  reason  you  are  not  able  to  view  In  a Brilliant  Light:  van  Gogh  in  Arles, 
visit  or  make  contact  with  a library  and  research  van  Gogh.  You  should  also  study  the  works 
provided  for  you  in  this  module. 

Although  some  of  the  questions  in  this  activity  relate  directly  to  In  a Brilliant  Light:  van  Gogh  in  Arles, 
or  to  additional  research,  many  questions  may  be  answered  by  studying  the  works  in  this  module, 
using  the  Laserdisc  Sight  lines  and  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

1 . How  long  did  van  Gogh  stay  in  Arles,  France? 


2.  Who  was  van  Gogh’s  most  cherished  friend?  Who  gave  him  support  to  become  an  artist? 
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3.  What  are  some  possible  explanations  for  the  intense  emotionality  of  van  Gogh?  Are  these 
factors  the  only  explanations  for  his  sensitivity? 


4.  Did  making  images  come  naturally  to  van  Gogh? 


5.  Art  from  what  country  influenced  van  Gogh’s  early  style? 


6.  What  French  artist  did  van  Gogh  admire  for  the  way  that  he  represented  people?  What  was  it 
that  he  admired? 


7.  In  later  works,  did  van  Gogh  use  realistic  proportions  or  did  he  distort  shapes?  Name  a painting 
that  supports  your  answer  and  identify  the  parts. 
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8.  Increasing  bouts  of  despair  affected  van  Gogh’s  ability  to  function  normally.  Van  Gogh’s  brother, 
Theo,  moved  Vincent  back  up  north,  but  Vincent’s  mind  was  not  healed.  How  did  van  Gogh  die? 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  3074. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  39,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  Self-Portrait,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


9.  This  portrait,  Illustration  57,  was  painted  in  1889,  one  year  before  van  Gogh’s  death.  As  a piece 
of  narrative  foreshadowing*  in  the  videotape,  what  does  this  portrait  tell  you  about  the  person, 
Vincent  van  Gogh,  and  about  his  life  in  general? 

a.  What  is  the  subject  matter? 


b.  What  is  the  theme? 


c.  How  does  van  Gogh  express  this  theme?  (Discuss  colour  scheme;  also  his  method  of 
applying  paint.) 


d.  Where  does  your  eye  focus?  What  does  this  focus  do  to  you,  the  viewer?  Are  you  looking  at 
Vincent  van  Gogh,  or  into  him? 
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e.  Have  you  ever  gotten  really  tired  and  been  staring  at  something?  Sometimes  it  will  look  as  if 
you  are  “seeing”  vibrations  coming  from  apparently  solid  forms.  Study  the  painting.  Why  do 
you  think  van  Gogh  painted  his  body  and  the  background  with  the  same  technique? 


f.  What  is  the  effect  in  the  videotape  of  using  this  late-dated  painting  to  introduce  Vincent  van 
Gogh  to  you? 


Study  Illustration  58. 


Illustration  58.  Vincent  van  Gogh,  1853-1890,  Netherlands.  The  Potato  Eaters , 1885.  32  1/4"  x 45". 
Vincent  van  Gogh  National  Museum,  Amsterdam  (V.W.  van  Gogh  Collection). 
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10.  How  has  van  Gogh’s  life  predisposed  him  to  view  these  poor  people  sympathetically? 


Look  now  at  Illustration  59,  The  Sower. 


Illustration  59.  Vincent  van  Gogh,  1853-1890,  Netherlands.  The  Sower,  1888.  Oil  on  canvas,  12  1/2"  x 15  1/4".  Vincent  van 
Gogh  Foundation.  Vincent  van  Gogh  Museum,  Amsterdam. 
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Carefully  study  picture  40,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  The  Potato  Eaters,  and  picture  41 , Vincent  van  Gogh, 
The  Sower,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

1 1 . The  Potato  Eaters  and  The  Sower  ex  press  some  of  van  Gogh’s  religious  beliefs.  Examine  the 
paintings  and  write  a statement  about  any  religious  symbolism  you  can  detect  in  either  painting. 


12.  a.  Though  The  Sower  can  be  interpreted  as  being  more  optimistic  than  The  Potato  Eaters 
because  of  its  colour  scheme,  it  may  not  be.  Have  you  ever  seen  a picture  of  old  harvest 
tools?  A scythe  is  a sharp,  curved  blade  with  a handle  that  is  swung  sideways  to  cut  down 
grain.  (Often  the  “Grim  Reaper”*  is  shown  carrying  a scythe.)  What  brushwork  form  in  The 
Sower  alludes  to  death  or  the  “Grim  Reaper”? 


b.  Why  did  van  Gogh  include  this  presentiment  of  death  in  a painting  supposedly  about 
new  life? 


c.  What  about  The  Potato  Eaters'?  For  all  its  darkness,  is  there  any  allusion  to  hope,  new  life? 
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13.  What  started  to  happen  to  the  paint  application  that  van  Gogh  used  in  his  paintings?  Consider 
the  surface  texture  of  his  paintings,  and  the  expressiveness  (liveliness,  forcefulness)  of  his  brush 
work.  Briefly  describe  the  painterly  changes  you  see  in  the  works  presented  in  the  videotape 
over  the  ten-year  period. 

If  you  were  unable  to  view  the  videotape,  refer  to  the  pictures  presented  in  this  module  which 
refer  to  Vincent  van  Gogh. 


Van  Gogh  did  a painting  called  The  Night  Cafe.  He  recorded  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Theo,  his  brother, 
“that  in  good  paintings  one  must  exaggerate  the  essential,  and  leave  the  obvious  vague.” 

This  statement  is  possibly  most  useful  in  getting  to  the  heart  of  van  Gogh’s  power  as  an  Expressionist 
artist.  Read  again  the  introduction  to  this  section,  and  remember  the  conflict  that  was  identified  by 
the  Expressionists  between  painting  external  realities  or  internal  realities. 

14.  Think  carefully.  What  was  van  Gogh  inferring  when  he  said  that  the  obvious  should  be  made 
vague? 


15.  Where  do  you  think  van  Gogh  was  implying  that  the  essential  will  be  found? 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  van  Gogh  used  the  physical  presence  of  spaces  and  places  as  the  building 
blocks  for  his  images.  However,  his  view  of  what  was  essential  led  him  to  emphasize  particular 
qualities  in  order  to  suggest  certain  metaphysical*  ideas. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9224. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  42,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  The  Starry  Night,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9227. 

Ill 

Turn  to  picture  43,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  The  Night  Cafe,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


1 6.  Select  either  The  Starry  Night  or  The  Night  Cafe.  Use  van  Gogh’s  statement  about  the  essential 
and  the  obvious  as  a tool  for  responding,  analysing,  and  interpreting  the  work  you  select.  Write 
your  answer  as  a paragraph.  Refer  to  details  in  the  painting.  You  might  use  other  quotes  from 
van  Gogh’s  letters  to  Theo  to  further  respond  to  meanings  in  the  painting  you  choose. 
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Expressionism  was  not  a term  used  at  the  time  van  Gogh  was  painting.  Throughout  the  videotape, 
the  sense  of  van  Gogh  as  a passionate  but  isolated  human  being  is  developed.  Whatever  the  root 
causes  of  his  need  to  express  his  deep  emotions,  the  viewer  is  left  with  the  impression  that  time  was 
oppressive  to  van  Gogh.  (One  of  his  statements:  “I  work  because  I must,  so  as  not  to  suffer  too 
much  mentally.”)  At  one  point  in  the  videotape,  a clock  ticks,  inexorably.* 

1 7.  Conclude  your  consideration  of  van  Gogh’s  work  and  his  life  by  building  a case  for  the 

significance  to  us  today  of  van  Gogh’s  obsession  with  the  “inner  world,”  and  with  life  and  death. 
What  can  you  learn  and  appreciate  from  van  Gogh’s  work?  Consider  the  following: 

a.  Subjects  selected  as  content  for  paintings:  Why  did  he  select  the  people  and  places 
that  he  did?  How  do  these  subjects  affect  you  today? 


b.  The  use  of  colour:  What  colours  did  van  Gogh  use  in  a new  way?  What  colours  did  he 
use  often?  Is  there  any  new  symbolism  associated  with  his  choice  of  colours?  Can  you 
respond  to  his  choice  of  colours? 
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c.  Brush  work:  Did  van  Gogh  just  have  one  notational*  style,  or  did  he  have  several?  How 
does  this  help  you  “know”  his  meanings? 


d.  Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  van  Gogh  was  struggling  with  ideas  about  life  and  death  all  through 
his  painting  career,  or  just  toward  the  end?  Support  your  answer  by  specific  reference  to 
the  paintings. 


e.  You  can  contemplate  a terrible  beauty  in  the  paintings.  How  can  we  enjoy  paintings  like  the 
works  of  Vincent  van  Gogh?  Is  he  important  as  an  artist,  or  is  it  his  suffering  as  a person 
that  makes  him  interesting  to  us? 


I " 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 

r",,  — — 


3 

] 
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Activity  2:  Contemplating  Munch’s,  The  Scream  and  Kokoschka’s 
The  Tempest 

- N 

Expressionism  uses  the  energetic  application  of  paint  as  a 
means  of  conveying  emotions. 

v J 


Look  carefully  at  each  of  the  following  paintings.  Don’t  try  to  analyse  them.  Concentrate  on 
responding  to  them.  Write  down  phrases,  words,  or  sentences  that  capture  your  feelings. 

Turn  to  picture  44,  Oskar  Kokoschka,  The  Tempest,  and  picture  45,  Edvard  Munch,  The  Scream,  in 
your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

1 .  What  words  and  sentences  capture  your  emotions  and  feelings  when  viewing  The  Scream ? 


2.  What  words  and  sentences  capture  your  emotions  and  feelings  when  viewing  The  Tempest ? 


3.  What  do  you  think  each  of  these  works  is  about? 
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4.  Now  describe  the  kinds  of  colours  you  see  in  each  painting.  Try  to  be  as  descriptive  as  you  can 
about  the  colours.  You  might  identify  the  actual  hue,  or  you  might  “name”  it  with  your  own 
adjectives.  Tell  where  the  colour  is  used  in  the  work. 

a.  The  Scream 


b.  The  Tempest 


5.  What  is  the  basic  compositional  structure  of  each  painting?  Sketch  the  main  shapes  and  lines 
that  you  see  as  important.  Approximate  the  outside  shape  of  the  painting. 


Draw  or  paste  your  image  here. 
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Draw  or  paste  your  image  here. 


6.  a.  Which  painting  emphasizes  physical  distance  in  its  structure? 


b.  Which  painting  emphasizes  foreground,  and  also  suggests  infinity? 


c.  What  effects  do  these  spatial  arrangements  have  on  your  understanding  and  emotional 
response  to  the  painting? 
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7.  Look  carefully  at  the  people  in  each  work.  Describe  their  visual  and  possible  emotional 

relationships.  Describe  as  clearly  as  you  can  what  you  think  the  emotional  state  of  each  person 
is,  based  on  how  each  figure  has  been  painted.  Be  specific  about  the  kinds  of  lines  and  brush 
technique  you  see,  and  how  these  relate  to  the  emotional  state. 

a.  The  Scream 


b.  The  Tempest 


8.  a.  Who  or  what  is  screaming  in  The  Scream ? It  was  Munch’s  intention  to  portray  the  scream  of 
nature  as  the  daylight  fades  to  night.  Is  this  your  impression?  What  is  the  implied 
relationship  between  humanity  and  nature  in  this  work? 


b.  In  The  Tempest  or  The  Bride  of  the  Wind , what  do  you  gather  is  Kokoschka’s  interpretation 
of  love  from  his  style,  and  his  use  of  the  one-awake,  one-sleeping  pair  of  lovers? 
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9.  Select  one  of  the  paintings  as  the  inspiration  for  a short  poem.  Look  back  at  the  list  of  descriptive 
statements  and  colour  identifications,  as  well  as  at  the  terms  about  painting  style  or  composition. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  narrative  in  your  poem.  You  want  to  emphasize  the  expressive  responses 
you  had  to  the  work.  Use  as  a guide  to  organizing  your  poem  the  thought  that  those  reading  your 
poem,  and  then  looking  at  these  two  paintings  could  select  the  painting  that  inspired  you, 
because  they  might  see  and  feel  the  same  things. 
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10.  Are  these  two  artists’  meanings  - one  responding  to  nature  and  one  responding  to  human 

relationships  - similar  or  different?  Do  you  think  the  artists’  messages  are  about  human  truths, 
or  only  about  their  own  experiences? 


C Z ' 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 

r — 


3 

3 
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Activity  3:  Experiencing  Expressionism 


Modern  attention  to  the  inner  self  has  emphasized  new  purposes 
for  art.  Modern  attention  to  the  inner  self  has  provided  new 
^sources  of  imagery  for  artists. ^ 


Life  in  the  city  often  provided  experiences  that  Expressionist  artists  used  as  content  in  their  work. 
Feelings  of  isolation,  separation,  and  anxiety  were  pervasive  for  these  artists.  Human  relationships 
often  seemed  problematic,  filled  with  unresolved  tensions. 

In  this  activity  you  will  look  at  works  that  express  these  feelings.  Carefully  study  the  artworks;  then 
answer  the  question  that  follows. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines , find  and  view  frame  11200. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  46,  George  Grosz,  Metropolis,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11252. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  37,  Ernst  Ludwig  Kirchner,  Street,  Berlin,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9227. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  43,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  The  Night  Cafe,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 
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Look  at  these  works  and  try  to  empathize  with  the  people  in  these  images.  Select  one,  and  develop  a 
poem  of  at  least  ten  lines  that  could  be  a companion  piece  to  the  artwork.  Try  to  be  expressive  in 
your  choice  of  words:  perhaps  you  might  use  a thesaurus  to  enrich  your  descriptive  language.  Focus 
on  trying  to  create  an  image  through  your  poem  that  either  evokes  your  particular  artworks,  visual  and 
emotional  qualities,  or  focusses  on  one  person  in  the  artwork  and  is  written  from  that  person’s  point  of 
view. 


IE 


l 


1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 

- , 
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Activity  4:  Abstract  Expressionism 


Expressionistic  art  makes  use  of  exaggerations  of  form  and 
space. 


Some  artists  were  not  so  concerned  with  portraying  their  own  explicit  viewpoint,  as  they  were 
concerned  with  creating  a new  world  through  their  use  of  colour.  Early  works  such  as  Matisses’ 
Woman  with  a Hat  were  very  vivid,  bright,  explosively  colourful  paintings  - certainly  not  employing  a 
traditional  use  of  colours.  Such  artists  have  stated  that  they  were  more  interested  in  the  perceptual 
effect  of  their  colour  arrangement  than  they  were  with  conveying  a statement  about  their  own  inner 
understandings  or  questions.  One  artist  very  interested  in  expressing  an  inner  reality  was  Vasily 
Kandinsky.  Kandinsky  (1866-1944)  was  an  inquisitive*  artist:  he  studied  art,  music,  and  science,  as 
well  as  other  subjects.  In  1912,  he  published  a book  in  which  he  outlined  his  ideas  that  art  must  be 
about  spiritual,  not  material  (tangible)  things,  and  so,  an  artist  should  not  use  any  representational 
shapes.  “The  harmony  of  colour  and  form  must  be  based  solely  upon  the  principle  of  the  proper 
contact  with  the  human  soul.”  Kandinsky  thought  that  art  should  be  like  music,  and  should  inspire 
through  the  use  of  non-objective  symbols.  Often,  Kandinsky’s  titles  for  his  paintings  were  just 
numbers,  like  music  perhaps.  In  Kandinsky’s  work  we  see  the  first  appearance  of  Abstract 
Expressionism. 

Carefully  study  the  following  artworks. 

Turn  to  picture  47,  Vasily  Kandinsky,  First  Abstract  Watercolor,  and  picture  48,  Vasily  Kandinsky, 
Black  Lines,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

1 . Without  trying  to  say  what  recognizable  subject  matter  you  see  in  either  of  these  paintings,  select 
one,  and  write  down  your  first  response  to  the  work. 
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2.  After  looking  at  your  selected  painting  for  a few  minutes,  describe  what  other  additional 

sensations  or  responses  you  have.  Try  to  relate  feeling,  moods,  tensions,  and  harmonies  to  the 
colours,  shapes,  lines,  and  their  arrangement  in  the  composition.  Do  certain  colours  have  certain 
meanings  to  you?  Do  the  shapes  of  that  colour  area  evoke  an  emotional  response?  Are  there 
any  areas  where  “tension”  seems  to  be  the  message,  or  any  areas  where  “release”  seems  to  be 
freely  suggested?  That  is,  can  you  “feel”  the  rhythm  of  the  painting? 


3.  Do  you  enjoy  looking  at  work  when  your  emotional  response  is  required  for  understanding?  Why 
or  why  not? 


4.  Is  looking  at  Kandinsky’s  expressionistic  works  easier  when  you  think  of  it  as  “visual  music”? 
Why  or  why  not? 
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Several  years  after  Kandinsky’s  art  and  ideas  about  the  importance  of  not  putting  recognizable 
subject  matter  into  a composition  appeared,  Abstract  Expressionism  became  popular  in  New  York. 
During  the  1940s  and  1950s,  very  spontaneous*  and  colourful  large-scale  paintings  were  created  by 
artists  who  were  interested  not  only  in  the  viewer’s  emotional  response  to  their  art,  but  also  in  the 
recording  of  the  very  act  of  spontaneous  emotional  creativity.  This  group  of  Abstract  Expressionists 
was  called  action  painters.  These  artists  hurled,  threw,  and  dripped  paint  onto  canvasses  in  order  to 
capture  both  the  expressive  harmony  of  the  colours  and  the  record  of  their  spontaneous  movements 
as  they  made  their  paintings.  Several  artists  were  experimenting  with  this  approach;  many  others 
were  investigating  other  interpretations  of  Abstract  Expressionism.  Two  action  painters  were  Jackson 
Pollock  and  Lee  Krasner. 

Turn  to  picture  49,  Jackson  Pollock,  Lavender  Mist,  and  picture  50,  Lee  Krasner,  The  Guardian,  in 
your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

5.  The  physical  act  of  creating  action  paintings  is  as  important  to  the  artist  as  the  actual  painting. 
What  do  you  imagine  the  physical  act  of  painting  would  look  like?  Can  you  backtrack  from 
Lavender  Mist  for  example,  and  imagine  what  happened  first?  In  the  middle?  Attheend?  Is 
“action  painting”  an  appropriate  name  for  the  process?  What  decisions  did  the  artist  have  to 
make? 


6.  Pollock  wanted  to  express  feelings  about  life  in  the  contemporary  western  world.  Krasner’s  work 
continually  explored  the  “ever-present.”  Look  at  these  paintings  and  respond  to  what  they  have 
to  offer.  What  ideas  and  feelings  do  you  think  the  artists  experienced  as  they  created  these 
works? 

a.  Lavender  Mist 


b.  The  Guardian: 
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There  is  almost  a gestural  dance  suggested  in  works  like  these.  However,  these  works  are  not  just 
random  expressions  of  what  the  arm  and  wrist  can  do  without  intentional  control.  They  do  seem, 
though,  to  be  an  extension  of  Kandinsky’s  theme  of  music  in  art. 

John  Cage,  a modern  composer,  explored  new  techniques,  ideas,  and  qualities  of  music.  He  allowed 
for  chance  occurrences  in  music  not  unlike  the  action  painters  in  art.  He  experimented  with  sounds 
not  usually  classed  as  “music.”  Cage  is  noted  for  the  invention  of  the  prepared  piano  (1938)  and  the 
idea  of  Indeterminate  music  (music  of  changes)  (1 951 ). 

Following  is  an  example  of  a “prepared”  piano  piece. 
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Illustration  60.  John  Cage,  1912- . Sonatas  and  Interludes.  On  his  “prepared”  piano  the 

strings  are  doctored  with  various  materials  to  produce  abnormal  tone  qualities.  In  his  Sonata 
and  Interludes  he  uses  screws,  bolts,  and  rubbers  to  produce  this  effect.  Copyright  1960  by 
Henmar  Press  Inc.  Used  by  permission  of  C.F.  Peters  Corporation. 
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Explorations  between  music  and  art  are  not  impossible.  Try  this  experiment.  Select  two  pieces  of 
music  that  express  very  different  kinds  of  moods  to  you.  You  might  select  one  of  your  favourite  songs 
or  musical  compositions  and  one  from  a style  of  music  you  do  not  listen  to  often. 

After  listening  to  the  first  piece  a couple  of  times,  select  3 or  4 colours  (pencil  crayons,  crayons, 
pastels)  that  “fit”  the  music.  DO  NOT  EDIT  YOUR  RESPONSES.  Put  on  the  music  and  put  your 
colour  to  work.  Let  your  hand  respond  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  Let  your  eye  direct  your  colour 
placement,  but  always  in  keeping  with  the  motion  of  the  music:  change  your  marks  to  suit  the  tempo. 
Try  to  fill  most  of  the  surface  of  your  paper.  Title  the  piece  when  you  finish.  Write  in  the  name  of  the 
song  that  inspired  you.  Repeat  the  whole  process  (including  the  selection  of  new  colours)  with  your 
second  musical  selection. 

7.  How  did  you  feel  at  first?  After  you  got  going?  Do  you  think  your  drawings  convey  the  difference 
in  moods  suggested  by  the  music,  or  are  they  just  different  images? 


8.  Ask  two  people  to  tell  you  their  impressions  of  the  feelings  in  your  work.  Explain  what  you  were 
trying  to  do,  so  that  you  get  a sincere  response.  What  did  they  say? 


r 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 
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Though  it  is  not  essential  that  we  all  like  all  forms  of  art,  it  is  important  that  you  recognize  that  many 
artists  in  this  century  have  tried  through  many  different  visual  ways  to  express  the  significance  of 
human  experiences. 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  A Review 

Review  all  the  images  provided  in  this  section  and  make  a selection  of  your  three  personal  favourites, 
then  answer  the  following. 

1 .  My  three  selected  images  are 


Title 


Artist 


2.  What  do  these  three  paintings  have  in  common?  How  are  they  alike  in  subject  matter,  colour, 
design,  meaning? 


3.  What  do  your  choices  tell  you  about  your  personal  response  to  art?  You  might  begin  by  stating 
“I  like  paintings  that ...” 
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4.  Has  your  taste  in  art  changed?  If  so,  in  what  way? 


1 H I „ j 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 

i : 1 : -H3 


Enrichment:  Was  Bacon  an  Expressionist? 

Not  all  expressionistic  artists  paid  attention  to  spiritual  ideas.  Not  all  artists  included  by  critics  as 
Expressionists  described  themselves  that  way.  Francis  Bacon  is  an  example  of  an  artist  who 
maintained:  “I  have  nothing  to  express.” 

You  have  studied  portraiture,  the  presence  of  power,  and  the  relationship  of  artists  to  the  church 
elsewhere.  Velasquez’s  painting,  Pope  Innocent  X (See  Illustration  61 ),  is  a classic  portrait  of  the 
religious  power  of  papal  authority  as  well  as  a magnificent  character  study.  Bacon’s  Study  After 
Velasquez’s  Portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X,  painted  300  years  after  the  Velasquez  work,  may  or  may  not 
become  a twentieth-century  classic.  Study  picture  51  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

In  this  activity,  you  are  either  to  refute*  Bacon’s  statement,  and  prove  that  he  is  an  Expressionist, 
seeking  to  express  some  point  of  view,  or  accept  Bacon’s  statement,  and  prove  that  he  himself  is 
expressing  nothing,  that  he  is  only  reporting  his  observations. 

You  might  set  up  your  short  critical  statement  using  the  following  outline  questions: 

• What  is  Expressionism? 

• What  is  the  purpose  of  expressionistic  work? 

• How  do  Expressionists  use  colour?  How  does  Bacon  use  colour? 

• How  do  Expressionists  generally  treat  shape  and  space?  How  does  Bacon  treat  shape  and 
space? 

• Is  a search  for  spiritual  growth  or  connection  on  the  part  of  the  artist  expressed  in  this  portrait? 
Or,  does  the  content  of  Bacon’s  portrait  seem  to  be  about  the  place  of  religion  vs.  spirituality  in 
twentieth-century  life?  What  is  the  subject  of  this  painting?  What  is  the  theme? 

• What  do  you  detect  as  the  point  of  view  here?  Is  Bacon  expressing  his  own  emotional  horror  or 
terror  in  this  work?  Or  is  Bacon  relaying  to  us  the  potential  for  horror  and  terror  as  embedded 
in  Velasquez’s  painting  300  years  earlier? 

• Is  Bacon’s  Study  After  Velasquez’s  Portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X an  example  of  expressionistic 
art? 
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Illustration  61.  Diego  Velasquez,  1599-1660,  Spain.  Pope  Innocent  X,  1650.  55"  x 45  1/4".  Doria-Pamphili  Gallery,  Rome. 
ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  have  learned  about  artists  who  expressed  feeling  and  emotion  in  art.  The 
recognition  that  emotional  experiences  very  much  influence  our  lives,  led  artists  to  try  to  express  the 
feelings  we  live  with  everyday  in  a modern  culture.  Some  artists  presented  views  about  relationships, 
while  others  considered  only  their  own  minds.  Others  considered  our  relationship  to  nature,  and  to  a 
search  for  a place  in  this  world.  Artists  who  tried  to  express  something  of  their  own  psyche  in  their 
work  are  called  Expressionists. 

Expressionist  artists  have,  during  this  century,  used  many  styles.  Some,  like  the  Abstract 
Expressionists,  have  focussed  on  colour  and  movement:  others  kept  representational  images  in  their 
works,  and  other  have  created  naive*  or  fantastic  settings  within  which  to  present  their  view  of  life. 

In  general,  the  act  of  communicating  personal  experiences  was  taken  beyond  the  images,  to  the 
creative  physical  act  of  making  art.  The  Expressionists  not  only  lived  and  experienced  life  intensely, 
they  studied  colour  and  composition.  They  reworked  and  reformed  their  ideas  so  that,  not  only  would 
their  expressive  works  communicate  truth  about  human  emotions,  but  their  works  would  communicate 
the  power  of  visual  forms  as  well.  It  is  this  interest  in  the  pure  expressive  power  of  art  that  makes 
Expressionism  a significant  development  in  twentieth-century  art. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  2 


Fantastic  images  of  bizarre  and  unfamiliar  creations,  images  of  familiar  places, 
yet  ominous*  and  uncertain:  have  you  ever  seen  pictures  like  this?  From  the 
nightmarish  to  the  playful  - art  made  by  artists  who  believe  in  the  powers  of 
their  imagination  and  of  their  dreams  draws  us  in,  asking  us  to  participate. 

The  exploration  of  the  psychological*  attracted  artists  with  many  different 
styles.  The  theme  in  common  for  these  artists  was  that  they  were  determined 
not  to  paint  the  world  as  it  could  be  seen.  That  is,  these  artists  wanted  to 
express  what  their  imagination  invented.  They  wanted  to  explore  their 
subconscious  experiences,  and  perhaps  because  of  their  individual 
differences,  they  tried  many  different  visual  approaches  to  express  the 
subconscious. 

Often,  these  artists  created  dream  images  for  which  there  is  no  common  or 
easy  interpretation.  Some  artists’  images  contained  familiar  objects  and 
places  presented  in  strange  or  unfamiliar  ways  or  associations.  Other  artists’ 
images  presented  fantastic  and  unbelievable  forms  and  ideas  from  sources  in 
their  subconscious. 

In  this  section,  you  will  study  artists  who  found  inspiration  for  art  in  their 
dreams. 

After  completing  this  section,  you  will  be  able  to 

• understand  how  dreams  and  the  subconscious  can  be  a source  for 
image  making 

• discuss  the  different  forms  that  surrealist  paintings  developed 

• analyse  some  of  the  techniques  of  dream  images 

• discuss  the  contribution  to  art  of  some  surrealist  artists 


DREAMERS: 

THE 

SUBCONSCIOUS 
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Illustration  62.  Rene  Magritte.  Time  Transfixed , 1939.  Oil  on  canvas,  146  x 97  cm.  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Joseph  Winterbotham  Fund.  © Magritte  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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What  is  it  that  happens  when  you  dream?  Do  you  dream  about  events  as  they  really  happened?  Do 
your  dreams  sometimes  combine  events  and  people  you  know  in  strange  or  new  ways?  Or,  do  they 
contain  experiences  that  you  have  never  had?  Have  you  ever  awakened  from  a dream  and  been 
unable  to  shake  the  feelings  you  had? 

There  are  many  theories  about  the  function  of  dreams.  The  nature  of  the  dreams  of  each  person  is 
different.  Some  people,  for  instance,  do  not  remember  any  of  their  dreams.  Other  people  do,  but  the 
intensity  or  vividness  of  the  colours  varies  from  person  to  person.  Some  dreams  replay  experienced 
events  and  familiar  people  in  new  combinations,  with  strong  or  unusual  emotional  overtones.  A few 
people  can  apparently  participate  in  their  dreams,  recognizing  that  they  are  dreaming,  and  can 
influence  the  content  of  their  dream  experience. 

Artists  who  explored  the  subconscious  sometimes  tried  to  tap  into  the  free  association  and  the 
“logically-iliogical”  sequences  that  dreams  seem  to  have.  These  artists  recognized  that  the 
psychological  power  of  dreams  can  be  powerful.  Artistic  explorations  of  the  subconscious  began  at 
the  same  time  that  psychoanalysis*  did,  around  1890.  The  subconscious  became  a credible  image 
source  to  investigate.  Though  other  people  from  other  cultures  had  recognized  the  power  of  the 
dream  state,  western  cultures  were  late  in  trying  to  understand  and  respect  the  force  of  this  kind  of 
image.  Perhaps  the  random  and  the  non-rational  aspects  of  dreams  seemed  more  controllable  if  they 
could  be  looked  at  scientifically.  That  is,  artists,  as  well  as  psychoanalysts,  set  about  investigating 
their  subconscious  in  a very  conscious  way.  Artists  tried  to  capture  a physically  non-real  reality  in 
image  form.  They  wanted  to  express  their  dream  experiences  and  to  unleash  the  power  of  the 
subconscious,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invite  other  people  to  believe  in,  and  to  participate  in  their 
psychological  interpretation  of  reality.  In  this  section,  you  will  consider  artists  of  varying  styles  who 
used  their  subconscious  as  their  artistic  subject  matter. 
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Activity  1 : Looking  at  Dreams 


r 


~\ 


Understand  how  dreams  and  the  subconscious  can  be  a source 
for  image  making. 

V J 


Before  you  consider  the  artworks  made  to  re-create  a sense  of  the  subconscious,  or  the  dream  state, 
it  might  be  useful  to  think  about  dreams. 

Respond  to  this  questionnaire  about  dreams.  Mark  an  X on  the  line  that  best  signifies  your  analysis 
of  dream  structures  and  processes.  A space  is  left  under  each  question  for  you  to  add  any 
comments. 

1 .  Dreams  are  sequential  and  linear  (i.e. , they  have  a beginning,  middle,  or  end) 

Dreams  are  not  sequential  and  linear 


2.  Dreams  have  logically  related  content  (i.e.,  sensible,  physically  possible  groupings) 
Dreams  rely  on  free  association  of  content 


3.  Dreams  contain  known  biological  forms Dreams  can  contain  unknown  forms 
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4.  Dreams  maintain  physical  reality  (i.e.,  real  perspective,  spatial  depth,  gravity) 
Dreams  can  ignore  physical  reality 


5.  Dreams  are  controllable  (directions,  emotions) 
Dreams  are  uncontrollable 


6.  Dreams  have  no  power  over  the  conscious  mind 
Dreams  influence  the  conscious  mind  strongly  _ 


7.  Dreams  have  no  kinaesthetic*  reality 

Dreams  can  be  experienced  by  the  senses 


Though  each  individual’s  sense  of  the  dream  state  is  different,  it  is  likely  that  you  usually  check  the 
second  statement.  Dreams,  however,  do  seem  to  deny  physical  reality. 
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8.  Look  back  over  your  checklist.  For  each  point  you  responded  to  on  the  questionnaire,  try  to 
imagine  two  ways  that  artists  could  create  a sense  of  the  dream  in  an  artwork.  For  each 
example,  a change  in  the  sense  of  time  might  be  shown  with  images  from  the  past,  present,  and/ 
or  future  all  in  one  image.  Or,  time  might  be  presented  as  a frozen  moment. 

(If  you  have  difficulty  imagining  techniques  for  all  points,  you  might  return  to  this  activity  as  you 
work  through  the  section.) 

Techniques  artists  might  use  to 

a.  disrupt  sense  of  time  and  sequence: 


b.  show  illogical  relationships: 


c.  change  recognizable  biological  forms: 


d.  change  sense  of  physical  reality: 
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e.  influence  participation  by  viewers: 


f.  increase  reflection  on  the  subconscious: 


g.  change  sense  of  kinaesthetic*  reality: 


In  the  following  activities,  look  to  see  if  artists  use  any  of  the  ideas  you  have  listed  here. 


l~i: z . i i 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
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Activity  2:  Dream -Oriented  Artists 


Understand  how  dreams  and  the  subconscious  can  be  a source 
for  image  making. 

V 


J 


Do  you  remember  Goya’s  work,  The  Sleep  of  Reason  Produces  Monsters  (1796-98)  from  his  Los 
Caprichos  series?  (This  image  was  in  Art  21 , Module  7,  “Power,  Politics,  and  Change.”)  Look  at  it 
again:  Goya’s  comment  here,  about  the  monstrous  nature  of  the  imagination  freed  from  the  guidance 
of  reason  was  meant  for  artists,  as  well  as  for  society  in  general. 


Illustration  63.  Francisco  Goya,  1746-1828,  Spain. 
The  Sleep  of  Reason  Produces  Monsters,  from  Los 
Caprichos,  1796-98.  Etching,  8 1/2"  x 6"  (22  x 15 
cm).  Courtesy  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
New  York. 


Approximately  one  hundred  years  after  Goya,  many  different  and  unusual  styles  of  art  developed. 
Through  psychoanalysis,  the  subconscious  had  been  newly  identified  as  an  important  part  of  the 
personality.  As  a result  some  artists  began  to  consider  the  subconscious  as  a source  for  visual 
imagery. 
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Odilon  Redon’s  work,  The  Light  of  Day,  from  The  Dream  series  (1 891 ) is  a lithograph  that  expressed 
his  convictions  about  the  importance  of  the  subconscious.  The  inside  of  the  room  actually  has 
shapes  or  forms  similar  to  a night  sky  - a solar  system. 


H h 


Illustration  64.  Odilon  Redon,  1840-1916,  France.  The  Light 
of  Day,  from  The  Dream  series,  1891.  Lithograph, 

8 1/4x6  1/8"  (21  x 16  cm).  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 
Sightlines  8910. 


1 . Describe  in  your  own  words  what  Redon’s  metaphor  of  the  room  might  mean.  Focus  on  the 
ideas  of  a perceived  world  and  a subconscious  world,  and  include  your  observation  about  the 
possible  meaning  of  the  title. 
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2.  Redon  uses  a number  of  artistic  devices  in  his  work  The  Light  of  Day.  List  some  of  these 
techniques. 


Odilon  Redon  was  an  early  “dreamer.”  Many  of  his  images  of  the  subconscious  were  prompted  by 
stories  and  symbols  from  mythological  literature.  Redon  believed  that  the  primary  aim  of  painting  was 
to  express  ideas;  to  express  the  inner  life.  These  ideas  were  most  often  found  in  literature  and  in 
poetry.  Indeed,  Redon  was  called  “The  Mallarme  of  Painting.”  Mallarme  was  a famous  French  poet. 
Redon  maintained  that  he  used  the  “logic  of  the  visible  world”  to  help  him  make  his  fantastic  images 
of  the  non-real  and  the  poetic  more  believable.  Study  the  following  images  (Illustrations  65  and  66) 
by  Redon. 


Illustration  65.  Odilon  Redon,  1840-1916,  France.  The  Cyclops,  1898. 
25"  x 20".  Kroeller-Moeller  Rijksmuseum,  Otterloo,  Netherlands. 
Collection:  State  Museum  Kroller-Muller,  Otterlo,  Netherlands. 
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Illustration  66.  Odilon  Redon,  1840-1916,  France.  Swamp  Flower,  a Sad  and  Human 
Face,  from  Hommage  a Goya,  1885.  Lithograph,  10  3/8"  x 8"  (27  x 20  cm).  Bibliotheque 
Nationals,  Paris. 


3.  Describe  how  Redon  has  used  “the  logic  of  the  visible  world”  to  make  the  content  of  The  Cyclops 
(Illustration  65),  and  Swamp  Flower,  a Sad  and  Human  Face  (Illustration  66)  believable. 
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4.  Do  you  think  Redon  is  putting  science  or  imagination  first?  Why? 


Another  set  of  dream-oriented  artists  created  realist  images  that  accented  strange  or  bizarre 
combinations.  One  of  these  artists  was  Giorgio  de  Chirico. 


Illustration  67.  Giorgio  de  Chirico,  1888-1978,  Italy.  The  Mystery  and 
Melancholy  of  a Street , 1914.  Oil  on  canvas,  34  3/8"  x 28  1/2"  (88  x 72 
cm).  Private  collection.  © De  Chirico  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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Look  at  Giorgio  de  Chirico’s  painting  The  Mystery  and  Melancholy  of  a Street  { 1914). 

5.  Is  there  any  person  or  object  in  this  painting  that  you  could  not  find  in  real  life? 


6.  Is  there  a mood  to  this  work?  What  do  you  sense?  Have  you  been  here  before  in  a dream? 


7.  Listen  to  de  Chirico’s  painting.  Does  de  Chirico’s  image  suggest  any  sounds?  Do  you  hear 
anything?  If  so,  what  is  it  that  you  hear  - describe  the  quality  of  the  sounds? 


8.  This  artwork  suggests  something  above  and  beyond  an  outside  “real”  experience.  Discuss  how 
this  mysterious  quality  is  enhanced  by  de  Chirico’s  use  of  the  following: 

a.  Light/shadow 


b.  Perspective 
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c.  Interiors/exteriors 


d.  Presences/absences 


e.  Playful/threatening  mood 


9.  Which  of  the  techniques  on  your  list  from  Activity  1 does  de  Chirico  use  to  best  effect? 


1 0.  a.  One  group  of  dream  artists  invented  the  content  of  their  images.  Was  de  Chirico  or  Redon 
an  example  of  this  kind  of  artist? 


b.  Another  group  of  artists  used  real  or  familiar  objects  and  settings  and  imbued  them  with 
dream-like  qualities.  Is  de  Chirico  or  Redon  an  example  of  this  kind  of  artist? 


i 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

r = ' — i 
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Activity  3:  Individual  interpretations  of  Reality 


Discuss  the  different  forms  that  surrealist  paintings  developed. 

J 


Some  artists  emphasized  the  wonder  of  their  individual  interpretations  of  reality.  See  picture  57,  Marc 
Chagall,  Self-Portrait  with  Seven  Fingers,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Although  Chagall  experienced  much  political  and  artistic  upheaval  in  his  life,  his  childhood  gave  him  a 
supply  of  Russian-Jewish  folktales  and  a sense  of  fantasy.  Consequently,  his  images  seem  to  focus 
on  positive  and  joyful  personal  psychological  experiences.  Chagall  visited  artists  in  Paris  and  some 
influences  of  the  Cubist  movement  can  be  seen  in  his  art. 

1 . What  is  the  mood  of  Self-Portrait  with  Seven  Fingers ? What  reasons  can  you  give  for  this 
response? 


Chagall  creates  a sense  of  things  shifting,  reforming,  and  transforming.  He  has  said  that  his 
rearrangement  of  space  and  colour  is  not  done  just  as  a visual  device  but  as  a symbol  of  his  “belief  in 
constructive  and  innovative  intelligence.” 

2.  Find  some  parts  of  Self-Portrait  with  Seven  Fingers  that  do  show  Chagall’s  facility  in  forming  a 
visual  composition.  Look  for  evidence  of  how  he  has  used  shape  and  colour  as  visual  devices  to 
harmonize  this  painting.  Identify  large  and  obvious  repetitions  as  well  as  the  more  subtle  and 
delicate  compositional  details. 
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3.  Now,  apply  your  own  imagination  to  this  painting.  Wander  into  the  painting,  conjecture  about  the 
relationships  you  see  and  feel.  Tell  how  you  now  understand  Chagall’s  presentation  of  his 
individual  world.  Use  at  least  three  dream-like  descriptions  in  your  comments. 


4.  There  is  no  “ground”  to  stand  firm  on,  as  there  is  in  de  Chirico’s  work  (see  Activity  2,  Illustration 
67);  compare  the  difference  in  your  emotional  reaction  to  the  dream  worlds  of  de  Chirico  and 
Chagall. 


Now  look  at  Henri  Rousseau’s  The  Dream. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9591 . 


Turn  to  picture  58,  Henri  Rousseau,  The  Dream,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 
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5.  Henri  Rousseau’s  work  La  Re ve  (1910),  also  known  in  English  as  The  Dream,  incorporates  an 
innocent  or  naive*  style:  there  is  something  childlike  about  his  art.  His  commitment  to  painting 
was  serious.  He  wished  to  create  “believable”  scenes.  Are  there  any  other  techniques  that  you 
note  that  give  a sense  of  the  fantastic?  Find  at  least  three. 


6.  Self-Portrait  with  Seven  Fingers  and  The  Dream  are  only  two  examples  of  artists  working  to 
express  the  subconscious.  Though  the  sample  of  these  artists  is  not  at  all  sufficient  to  make  a 
generalization,  both  artists  frequently  used  human  figures  and  animals  in  their  images.  Can  you 
suggest  what  the  animal  figures  might  symbolize  in  The  Dream  and  in  Self-Portrait  with  Seven 
Fingers'? 


nz  z — 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 

» 


3 
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Activity  4:  Automatism 


Analyse  some  of  the  techniques  of  dream  images.  Discuss  the 
contribution  to  art  of  some  surrealist  artists. 


V. 


J 


Artists  working  in  illusion  and  dream  imagery  began  to  be  called  Surrealists  (above  or  beyond 
realism).  The  surrealist  movement  encompassed  two  main  directions,  one  of  which  was 
Automatism.* 


Illustration  68.  Andre  Masson,  1896-1987,  France.  14  1/4"  x 28  3/4".  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York.  © Masson  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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In  its  purest  form,  automatism  meant  that  neither  the  creative  process  nor  the  creative  products  were 
to  be  inhibited*  by  reason,  artistic  concerns,  or  social  needs.  This  meant  then,  that  the  art-making 
process  was  to  become  almost  completely  spontaneous.  The  artist  simply  made  the  image,  the 
source  of  which  was  in  the  subconscious.  The  process  was  often  like  doodling.  Frequently,  the 
image  was  non-representational,  and  the  lines  and  shapes  conveyed  new  meanings  because  of  their 
new  and  personal  forms.  A Canadian  artist,  Paul-Emile  Borduas,  gathered  together  in  the  1940s  a 
group  of  students  who  called  themselves  Les  Automatistes.  This  group  felt  that  imagination  and  the 
subconscious  were  the  keys  to  understanding  and  expressing  the  mysteries  of  life.  Borduas  later 
moved  to  New  York  where  he  met  Abstract  Expressionist  artists.  In  Borduas’  paintings,  such  as 
L’Etoile  Noire  (The  Black  Star)  there  is  an  imaginative  use  of  form  and  colour  as  expressions  of 
feeling  and  an  informal  relationship  and  free  association  of  shapes  without  reference  to  objective 
nature  can  be  noticed.  In  this  activity  you  will  look  at  two  examples  of  other  artists  who  also  practised 
automatism. 

Look  at  the  Andre  Masson  work  (Illustration  68).  This  artwork  is  made  of  sand,  gesso  (white  primer 
paint)  oil,  pencil,  and  charcoal.  In  size,  it  would  fit  comfortably  on  a small  table.  Can  you  see  that  the 
shapes  are  mimicked  in  many  of  the  gestural  lines  Masson  used  throughout  this  composition.  Some 
forms  seem  random,  others  have  some  structural  resemblance  to  biological  forms.  Often,  surrealists 
would  title  their  works  after  they  had  made  them. 

1 . Imagine  you  are  the  artist  of  this  work. 

a.  Tell  how  quickly  or  slowly  you  worked  to  create  this  piece.  How  do  you  know  this? 


b.  Describe  what  prompted  you  to  use  the  variety  of  mark-making  tools  you  did:  oilstick,  pencil, 
sand/glue  dripping,  and  charcoal. 


c.  Stand  back  and  look  at  your  completed  work.  What  message  or  forms  do  you  see  in  the 
abstract  structure  of  your  artwork? 
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d.  What  title  are  you  going  to  give  this  piece  of  work? 


e.  After  your  artwork  has  been  on  display  at  a gallery,  an  art  critic  says  “I  can  see  clearly  the 
influence  of  your  violent  experiences  in  World  War  I.”  As  a firm  believer  in  Surrealism,  and 
Automatism  in  particular,  how  do  you  respond  to  this  observation?  Do  you  agree  or 
disagree? 


f.  If  you,  as  the  artist,  maintain  that  all  the  marks  you  made  here  were  made  automatically,  in  a 
kind  of  “stream  of  consciousness”  drawing,  how  do  you  account  for  the  visual  qualities  such 
as  the  rhythmic  placement  of  lines,  the  balance  of  organic/geometric  shapes,  and  the  deft* 
handling  of  the  variation  of  concepts  such  as:  light/dark;  dense/open?  Can  these  elements 
be  “placed”  in  a composition  afterwards,  if  it  is  truly  automatist  work?  If  not,  does  this  imply 
anything  about  the  power  of  the  subconscious  to  create  images? 


2.  a.  Look  at  Joan  (pronounced  “Wan”)  Miro’s  work  (Illustration  69).  Joan  Miro  was  attracted  to  the 
automatist  point  of  view  on  art  making:  in  what  aspects  of  this  work  do  you  see  Miro’s 
acceptance  of  automatism? 
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Illustration  69.  Joan  Miro,  1893-1983,  Spain.  Painted  1924-25. 
N.Y.  © Miro  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc.  Sightlines  9446. 


Oil  on  canvas,  25  1/2"  x 39  1/2".  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 


% * • 


I 

* 

* t 


b.  In  what  aspects  of  the  work  do  you  see  his  refusal  of  automatism? 


c.  Earlier  on  in  this  section,  there  was  a question  about  the  role  of  the  senses  in  dream  images. 
What  senses  of  yours  are  energized  by  this  artwork?  What  do  you  feel,  see,  hear,  etc.? 
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d.  What  about  recognition?  Do  you  know  this  place? 


e.  The  biomorphic*  forms  Miro  uses  are  fanciful,  and  wonderfully  colourful.  There  is  a strong 
sense  of  energy  and  movement.  There  are  a number  of  clues  to  this  work  that  alert  you  to 
this  personal  interpretation  of  a public  event.  Become  a visual  detective.  T ry  to  determine 
what  event  you  think  Miro  has  painted.  Write  down  five  words  that  describe  your 
spontaneous,  intuitive  responses,  or  identification  of  the  image. 


f.  Now  try  to  be  more  analytic.  Identify  at  least  ten  recognizable  or  nameable  parts.  For 

example,  at  the  extreme  left,  could  the  tall  structure  with  two  posts  be  a ladder?  Who  or  what 
is  at  the  top  of  the  ladder? 


g.  Do  you  recognize  more  parts  than  you  first  thought  you  could? 


h.  Has  Miro  given  enough  information  from  his  subconscious  understanding  of  circuses  to 
involve  you  fully  in  Harlequin’s  Carnival ? Is  it  possible  for  you  to  know  or  to  experience  the 
meanings  Miro  found  in  his  own  mind?  Defend  your  answer. 
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Paul  Klee,  a Swiss  artist,  was  not  a member  of  the  Automatists,  nor  even  specifically  of  the 
Surrealists.  However,  his  visual  quest  was  always  to  make  the  “ reality  behind  visible  things.”  Look 
at  Klee’s  Cosmic  Flora.  ( Flora  is  a Latin  word  meaning  plant-life). 


Illustration  70.  Paul  Klee,  1879-1940,  Switzerland.  Cosmic  Flora , 1923.  Watercolour  and  chalk,  10  3/4"  x 14  1/2". 
Kunstmuseum,  Berne,  Paul  Klee  Stiftung. 


Klee  seemed  most  intrigued  with  creating  symbol  systems  that  communicated  some  fundamental 
ideas.  He  did  not  mind  how  his  art  and  the  forms  of  handwriting  seemed  to  overlap.  The  most 
obvious  similarity  is  that  writing  and  visual  images  are  both  symbol  systems. 

3.  a.  Consider  Cosmic  Flora  and  describe  at  least  two  more  similarities  between  this  image  and  a 
written  form.  Use  the  language  of  elements  and  principles  of  design  to  identify  these 
similarities. 
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b.  Does  this  written/visual  resonance*  add  anything  to  your  interpretations  of  Cosmic  Flora ? 


By  this  time,  the  psychoanalysts  and  the  artists  working  in  dream  imagery  had  drifted  apart. 
Psychoanalysts  had  begun  to  see  the  subconscious  as  the  “dumping  ground”  for  all  negative  or 
repressed  emotions  of  the  individual.  Surrealist  artists  saw  the  subconscious  as  the  last  “free  frontier” 
capable  of  expressing  truth. 

4.  Conclude  this  activity  by  writing  at  least  one  paragraph  that  states  your  opinion  about  the  benefits 
or  the  drawbacks  that  come  from  combining  the  science  of  psychology  and  the  practice  of  art. 


» " 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 

I ' 


] 

] 
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Activity  5:  Unrealistic  Relationships 


Discuss  the  different  forms  that  surrealist  paintings  developed. 

J 


A second  major  group  of  surrealists  made  images  of  familiar  objects  and  settings.  The  unusual 
treatment  and  combination  of  such  realistic  images  creates  a feeling  of  uneasiness. 

After  de  Chirico,  artists  like  Salvador  Dali  and  Rene  Magritte,  who  began  painting  in  the  1920s  and 
30s,  pushed  this  idea  that  realistic  images  could  be  combined  in  unrealistic  relationships. 

Turn  to  picture  59,  Salvador  Dali,  The  Persistence  of  Memory  and  picture  60,  Rene  Magritte  The 
Human  Condition  I in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

1 . After  reviewing  your  list  from  Activity  1 , which  artist  has  made  more  use  of  dream-like 
techniques?  Identify  the  artist  and  at  least  three  of  these  techniques. 


2.  Respond  to  Dali’s  painting.  Can  you  list  four  words  that  each  capture  the  sense  of  the  painting 
for  you? 
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3.  Use  these  four  words  in  a paragraph  to  create  a possible  explanation  for  Dali’s  painting? 

Consider:  Would  you  have  guessed  a reference  to  the  persistence*  of  memory  without  the  title? 
What  did  you  interpret? 


4.  Though  Magritte  may  have  used  fewer  dream-like  techniques  or  forms  in  his  images,  the  sense  of 
the  surreal  is  still  very  strong.  Magritte  painted  everyday  common  objects  in  a highly  realistic 
manner.  He  used  these  objects  to  make  witty  comments  on  the  play  among  images,  objects,  and 
words.  After  looking  closely  at  The  Human  Condition  /,  what  did  you  notice?  What  illusion  is 
created? 
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5.  Magritte  has  implied  that  the  scene  behind  the  painting  is  exactly  as  it  has  been  portrayed  in  the 
painting.  There  is  no  human  figure  in  this  work.  Again  we  see  a stretching  of  meaning  added  by 
the  title.  What  is  Magritte  saying  about  reality,  illusion,  and  human  beliefs  or  needs? 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 1 303. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  61 , Rene  Magritte,  Castle  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9405. 


Turn  to  picture  62,  Rene  Magritte,  False  Mirror,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9404. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  63,  Rene  Magritte,  Listening  Chamber,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 
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6.  Magritte  has  painted  many  surreal  images.  Often  they  raise  perplexing  problems  about  identity,  or 
about  the  nature  of  the  natural  world  and  its  effects.  Select  one  of  these  works  and  explain  how 
Magritte’s  work  is  successful  because  it  makes  the  familiar  seem  strange. 


i i : = — 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  5. 

r 1 — 


2 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Surrealist  Portraits 


Paul  Klee  has  said  that  art  does  not  render  the  visible,  it  makes  visible.  Look  at  these  two  surrealist 
portraits;  then  answer  the  question  that  follows. 


Illustration  72.  Rene  Magritte,  1898-1967,  Belgium. 
Man  in  a Bowler  Hat.  © Magritte  1 990  VIS*ART 
Copyright  Inc. 
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What  is  being  made  visible?  Why  would  we  categorize  these  as  paintings  that  investigate  the 
psychological  and  not  the  physical  world,  even  though  it  is  the  physical  forms  presented  that  engage 
our  attention  first? 


ezz= zzzzzm  : j 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 

I — 1 


Enrichment:  Creative  Thinking 

In  the  1950s,  the  nature  of  creativity  began  to  interest  cognitive  psychologists*.  These  people  studied 
creative  thinking.  They  looked  at  the  processes  creative  people  use  to  find  and  to  solve  problems. 

Two  processes  in  particular  interested  the  psychologists.  Apparently,  two  very  common  approaches 
to  problem  solving  were  applied  by  creative  people.  One  approach  was  that  the  familiar  concept  was 
restructured  in  some  way,  so  as  to  make  it  strange,  and  in  this  strangeness,  perhaps  new  solutions  to 
old  problems  could  be  found.  They  made  the  familiar  strange.  For  example,  to  solve  possible 
housing  dilemmas,  designers  would  try  to  think  of  houses  - not  as  fixed  constructions,  but  rather  as 
organic  structures  like  plants  or  animals.  Through  stretching  their  imaginations  they  re-think  an  old 
and  familiar  idea. 

The  other  approach  to  creative  problem  solving  was  to  make  very  unfamiliar  or  strange  concepts 
familiar,  sometimes  through  metaphor,  or  new  structures,  colours,  or  uses. 

In  this  activity,  you  can  apply  each  of  these  points  of  view  to  an  artistic  process.  Artists  use  these 
methods  all  the  time.  The  statements  are  the  kinds  of  questions  artists  might  ask  to  unlock  the 
subconscious. 
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1.  Making  the  familiar  strange 

Study  the  following  pictures. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9467. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  64,  Claude  Monet,  Haystacks  in  Snow,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2951 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  66,  Edgar  Degas,  The  Dancing  Class,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


Also  view  picture  65,  Berthe  Morisot,  The  Sisters,  and  picture  68,  Auguste  Renoir,  The  Boatmen’s 
Lunch,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Select  one  of  these  paintings.  Use  the  content  of  the  painting,  but  change  the  image  into  a surrealist 
painting.  You  can  do  this  by  applying  at  least  five  of  the  techniques  you  listed  in  Activity  1 . (For 
instance,  one  real  depth  can  be  changed  to  several  perspective  points  by  redrafting  the  angles  of  the 
buildings.) 


Use  your  Visual  Journal  as  you  may  need  to  work  out  several  sketches.  Consider  how  to  make  the 
familiar  strange,  and  apply  the  techniques  that  will  give  you  the  dream-like  quality  you  want. 
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2.  Making  the  strange  familiar 


Illustration  73.  Max  Ernst,  1891-1976,  Germany.  The 
Invention , from  Paul  Eluard,  Repetitions,  1922.  Collage. 
© Ernst  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 


Collage  was  a favourite  technique  of  some  of  the  surrealists.  Collage  (French  for  “pasted  papers” ) 
means  to  compose  an  image  by  “pasting  together  on  a flat  surface  originally  unrelated  materials.” 
Through  new  associations  a strange  vision  can  be  constructed;  however,  because  the  artists  tried  to 
connect  all  these  materials  to  a single  idea,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  interpret  the  image. 

In  this  half  of  the  activity,  you  will  create  a collage  in  the  surrealist  style  of  making  the  strange  familiar. 
To  get  going  on  your  own  surrealist  collage,  you  might  randomly  pick  four  words  by  closing  your  eyes 
and  pointing  out  words  on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper.  The  words  you  select  by  chance  will 
dictate  the  content  of  your  work.  In  your  image,  try  to  create  the  mood  or  the  new  form  that  the 
words  suggest  to  you.  Use  newspapers,  construction  paper,  magazines,  tickets,  coupons,  anything 
that  is  paper,  and  that  may  play  a useful  part  in  your  image.  Remember,  you  are  creating  a strange 
world  in  a believable  way.  (Think  of  Redon,  Miro,  Ernst.)  Look  for  the  best  composition  possible. 
Include  background  and  foreground.  Consider  how  many  points  of  view  you  will  show.  How  will  you 
balance  your  composition?  What  colours,  textures,  values,  shapes  will  you  emphasize?  Which  will 
you  use  for  a pattern?  Give  your  work  a title. 


E 


li 


, . □ 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 

’ 1 
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Conclusion 


The  “Dreamers”  as  presented  in  this  section,  wanted  more  than  just  to  present  a dream  image,  they 
also  invited  viewers  to  participate  and  believe  in  their  interpretation  of  reality. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  3 


ADVERTISING: 
SIGNS  AND 
SYMBOLS 


Since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  human  beings  have  depended  on  symbols, 
signs,  and  codes  to  represent  ideas,  objects,  and  experiences. 

Symbols  may  represent  an  idea: 

E = me2 (Einstein’s  Theory  of  Relativity). 

Symbols  may  represent  objects: 


Jk. 

Ail. 

4, 

FALLING  ROCKS 

LOOSE  GRAVEL 

SLIPPERY  ROAD 

Illustration  74.  Traffic  symbols. 

Symbols  may  represent  an  experience: 


Illustration  75.  Eduard 
Munch,  1863-1944, 
Norway.  The  Scream, 
1893.  Approximately 
30"  x 29".  Oslo 
Kommunes. 
Kunstsamlinger,  Munch 
Museet. 


— 
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Symbols  are  representations  which  stand  for  or  represent  something  else.  Artists  and  designers  use 
symbols  to  communicate  complicated  ideas  and  knowledge  quickly  and  directly.  Through  the 
symbols  they  create,  artists  can  suggest  fears,  desires,  moods,  sensations,  and  feelings  without 
words.  The  symbols  that  artists  make  from  lines,  shapes,  colours,  textures,  and  forms  can  be  used  to 
represent  experiences  and  emotions. 

Although  human  beings  have  always  used  symbols  to  represent  ideas,  in  this  century  the  study  of 
psychology  and  the  focus  on  the  inner  self  have  added  new  ways  of  using  symbols.  As  you  have 
seen  in  earlier  sections,  a person’s  dreams,  fantasies,  desires,  and  anxieties  - the  inner  self  - have 
become  important  subjects  in  art.  Advertisers  who  wish  to  influence  people’s  personal  choices  and 
performances  have  also  made  use  of  information  about  the  way  the  inner  self  is  affected  by  visual 
symbols  and  sensations. 

Advertising  is  such  a constant  part  of  your  life,  you  probably  aren’t  even  aware  of  most  of  the 
messages  presented  to  you  by  sound,  print,  and  motion  pictures.  Most  advertisements  are  carefully 
designed  to  appeal  to  a particular  group  or  type  of  people,  and  those  that  you  don’t  notice  are 
probably  aimed  at  a different  audience.  Today,  advertising  is  a huge  international  business  through 
which  we  have  come  to  understand  our  world.  Manufacturers,  politicians,  organizers  of  entertainment 
and  sports  events,  and  people  who  perform  services  all  use  advertising  to  inform  and  attract  the 
public.  They  spend  large  amounts  of  money  and  time  developing  the  right  message,  and  gaining 
knowledge  of  people’s  inner  selves  - their  perceptions,  preferences,  and  desires.  Psychology  is  an 
important  tool  of  the  advertising  expert’s  trade.  Since  a visual  message  is  the  most  direct  advertising, 
artists  and  designers  play  an  important  part  in  planning  an  effective  advertising  campaign. 

At  the  end  of  this  section,  you  will  be  aware  of 

• the  components  of  advertising  that  have  symbolic  meaning 

• how  marketing  and  psychological  research  affect  the  visual  messages  of  advertising 

• the  importance  of  advertising  imagery  in  our  society 

• some  key  images  or  symbols  of  advertising  (e.g.,  personal  freedom,  self-expression,  beauty, 
sociability,  comfort,  emotional  expression). 
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Activity  1 : Analysis  of  an  Advertisement 


Be  aware  of  how  marketing  and  psychological  research  affect  the 
visual  messages  of  advertising,  and  of  the  components  of 
advertising  that  have  symbolic  meaning.  Recognize  some  key 
images  or  symbols  of  advertising. 

V I -- 


it  has  been  said  that  the  best  advertisement  tells  you  what,  why,  where,  and  how  much.  This  is  the 
basic  task  of  an  advertisement  - to  inform  the  buyer  about  the  quality,  purpose,  location,  and  price  of 
a product  or  service.  But  a closer  look  at  most  advertisements  will  tell  you  that  advertisers  have 
become  skilled  at  delivering  much  more  than  basic  information  with  their  messages.  They  send 
signals  of  mood,  image,  and  impression  that  are  sometimes  so  subtle  you  don’t  feel  a thing!  Other 
times,  the  advertisement  seems  to  scream  its  message  - BUY  NOW!  The  differences  between  the 
subtle  image  and  the  blatant,  bold  messages  are  called  soft  sell  and  hard  sell.  An  example  of  a soft 
sell  advertisement  is  seen  in  Illustration  76. 

The  picture  contains  two  simple  elements.  It  tells  what  with  great  clarity,  but  the  why,  where,  when, 
and  how  are  left  for  the  viewer  to  surmise.  The  message  to  be  taken  from  this  picture  is  this:  “You 
already  recognize  the  product  and  know  where  to  get  it;  an  informed,  elite  group  of  people  use  this 
product,  and  you  are  one  of  them.”  This  type  of  advertising  is  reminder  advertising,  and  gives  the 
user  a sense  of  prestige.  The  effect  of  the  ad  comes  from  its  simple,  yet  distinctive  presentation. 
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Illustration  76.  Yves  Saint  Laurent  advertisement  as  it  appeared  in  Harper’s  Bazaar , 
April  1991 . Used  with  the  permission  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent. 


A hard  sell  advertisement  makes  a more  obvious  bid  for  your  attention.  It  tells  you  what  to  do  in  bold 
letters,  exclamation  points,  and  strong  contrasting  colours.  Look  at  Illustration  77. 

Information  is  clear  and  freely  given  - there  seems  to  be  no  pretense  or  secret  message.  However, 
the  hard  sell  can  also  have  subtle  effects  on  your  senses.  It  may  play  on  your  anxieties  by  causing 
you  to  wonder  “Will  I be  missing  an  important  bargain/experience/opportunity  by  ignoring  this  ad?  Is 
this  my  last  chance  to  own  this  item?  Am  I making  a mistake  if  I do  not  buy  now?” 
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Now  you) 

Now  the  one  shoe  designed  specifically  for  cross-training: 

The  Nike  Air  TraMerTTV!  It  has  Nike-Air .®  It's  supportive.  Its  stable.  It's  washable. 

Now  what  all  that  means:  You  can  run  in  it.  You  can  walk  in  it.  You  can  lift  weights 
in  it.  You  can  play  volleyball  in  it.  Y'ou  can  play  tennis  in  it.  You  can  ride  a bike  in  it. 

And  yes,  you  can  even  do  aerobics  in  it. 


So,  you  want  to  team  more  about  cross-training  ami  Nike  cross-framing  shoes.  So  call  idl-free;  MOO-344-NJXE  (7  am  too  pm  Pacific  Time). 
So  you  don't  have  a phone,  so  write:  Nike  Consumer  Relations,  9000  SW  Nimbus,  Beaverton,  OR  97005. 


Illustration  77.  Nike  advertisement  in  Glamour  Magazine,  January 
1989.  Used  with  permission  of  Nike. 


Both  of  these  approaches  to  advertising  use  knowledge  of  the  psychology,  or  frame  of  mind,  of  the 
customer.  Effective  advertising  is  the  result  of  a long  process  in  which  many  experts  are  consulted. 
This  planning  uses  marketing  research  and  psychological  research. 

Marketing  research  seeks  facts  about  the  attitudes  and  preferences  of  the  potential  consumer: 

• Who  will  use  the  product  and  why? 

• How  can  we  bring  the  product  to  the  attention  of  the  consumer,  and  how  can  we  get  it  into  the 
consumer’s  hands? 

• What  factors,  positive  and  negative,  influence  the  consumer’s  choice? 
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Psychological  Effects  of  Design 


Research  in  psychology  gives  advertisers  information  about  how  people  react  to  different  designs  and 
copy*,  in  a printed  ad.  They  know  that  the  following  factors  affect  how  we  look  at  an  ad: 

Size  increases  attention  by  approximately  the  square  root  of  the  space  used  (e.g.,  if  the  attention 
value  of  a full  page  is  100  percent,  that  of  half  a page  is  about  71  percent  and  of  a quarter  page  is 
about  50  percent).  The  Yves  Saint  Laurent  advertisement  you  have  just  seen  occupies  a full  page  in 
the  magazine  it  appeared  in.  This  allows  its  restrained  image  to  be  more  fully  effective. 

Position  - the  first  and  last  pages  of  a magazine  get  the  most  attention.  It  is  better  to  have  your  ad 
on  the  right-hand  page  than  on  the  left-hand  page;  the  outer  column  is  better  than  an  inner  column, 
and  the  top  is  a better  position  than  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Movement  and  rhythm  refer  to  the  harmonious  but  varied  composition  of  the  illustrations  and  layout 
(planned  placement  of  words  and  pictures)  in  a printed  ad.  They  are  noticed  quickly  by  the  reader, 
and  their  impression  lasts  a long  time.  Look  at  the  ad  for  Coty  face  powder  (Illustration  78). 


Illustration  78.  Coty  advertisement  as  it  appeared  in  Harper’s  Bazaar,  April  1991. 
Used  with  permission  of  Coty. 
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The  shaded  words  “Made  in  the  Shade”  pull  you  down  through  the  advertisement  and  across  to  the 
word  Coty.  The  natural  impulse  is  to  read  down  and  across.  It  is  helped  here  by  the  tall  vertical 
letters  pulling  downward  and  the  identical  shade  of  grey  pulling  you  across  to  the  word  Coty.  At  the 
same  time  the  rhythm  of  the  smooth  contours  of  the  face,  all  perfectly  contoured  by  shading,  also 
lead  you  directly  to  the  name  Coty. 

Colour  is  a powerful  psychological  tool,  but  it  can  take  too  much  attention  if  used  improperly.  In  an 
effective  ad,  colour  should  help  draw  the  viewer’s  thoughts  to  the  main  reason  for  the  advertisement. 
In  the  Coty  ad,  the  colours  of  the  layout  echo  the  colours  of  the  product  package. 


Illustration  79.  Scotchgard  Protector  Advertisement.  Courtesy  of  3M  Canada  Inc. 


Contrast,  surprise,  and  uniqueness  make  advertisements  effective.  Advertising  is  such  a common 
part  of  daily  life,  the  most  unusual,  startling  ads  are  noticed  first,  and  stay  in  your  mind  longest.  The 
ad  for  Scotchgard  Protector  (see  Illustration  79)  uses  the  elements  of  surprise  and  uniqueness  to  get 
your  attention.  The  image  of  a giant  ice  cream  treat  sitting  on  a sofa  surprises  you,  but  also 
corresponds  to  the  main  message  of  the  ad  - protect  your  upholstered  furniture  by  using  the  product. 

For  further  information,  if  possible,  see  Art  Today,  An  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts,  5th  ed.,  Ray 
Faulkner  and  Edwin  Ziegfeld.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  1969.  Pages  136-143. 

Advertising  in  Our  Culture 

Advertising  helps  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  products  and  services  as  well  as  to  inform  people  about  the 
quality  of  those  products  and  services.  However,  advertising  also  has  an  effect  on  what  we  think  is 
important  or  valuable  in  our  lives.  Think  of  something  that  you  have  owned,  used,  or  experienced  as 
a result  of  advertising.  There  are  probably  certain  types  of  clothing,  sports  equipment,  soft  drinks,  or 
television  programs  that  you  prefer.  How  much  of  your  preference  is  based  on  the  advertised 
message  you  receive  from  television,  the  radio,  and  magazines? 
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Carefully  study  picture  67,  Karen  Percy,  Olympic  Medal  Winner,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 

Advertisers  use  a psychological  tool  called  association  to  help  sell  their  products.  Here  is  a recent 
newspaper  photograph  of  Canadian  Olympic  skiing  bronze  medallist,  Karen  Percy,  of  Banff.  Notice 
that  she  is  displaying  several  brand  names  on  her  clothing  and  equipment  ( Sun  Ice  ski  wear, 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce,  Catelli  Spaghetti).  Advertisers  know  that  people  who  admire 
Karen  Percy  will  think  that  those  products  are  worthwhile  because  she  has  some  connection  with 
them.  The  association  between  “Great  Skier”  and  “Great  Spaghetti”  is  made  in  the  viewer’s  mind. 
Karen  Percy  is  a symbol  of  excellence  in  her  field:  people  are  led  to  think  the  same  excellence  is 
symbolized  by  the  products  she  endorses. 

Watch  closely  next  time  you  see  a television  ad  for  a soft  drink.  Usually  these  advertisements 
associate  the  drinking  of  a brand  of  pop  with  entertainment  or  relaxation  - active  sports,  dances, 
parties,  rock  concerts,  or  a break  in  the  workday  routine.  That  soft  drink  becomes  a symbol  for 
enjoyment,  happy  times,  and  relief  from  responsibilities.  The  quality  of  flavour  is  seldom  a real 
feature  of  the  advertisement.  Soft  drink  manufacturers  prefer  to  let  their  products  symbolize  a way  of 
life  people  want  and  admire.  They  are  influenced  by  market  research,  and  in  turn,  consumers  are 
affected  by  the  symbols  they  create  about  our  culture. 

During  the  1 960s  some  artists  became  very  aware  of  the  influence  of  commercial  design  and 
advertising  on  the  way  people  live  and  think.  Andy  Warhol  and  Claes  Oldenburg  used  manufactured 
objects  and  commercial  symbols  as  subject  matter  in  their  paintings  and  sculptures. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11971 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  69,  Andy  Warhol,  8 Heinz... Boxes,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9933. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  70,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Dixies,  Cup  and  Candies,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  12278. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  71 , Claes  Oldenburg,  Giant  Hamburger,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 1 838. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  72,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Proposal... Typewriter  Eraser,  in  your 
Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


(m£3S 


Illustration  80.  Andy  Warhol,  1930-1987,  U.S.A. 
Green  Coca-Cola  Bottles,  1962.  6'  10"  x 8'  9". 
Private  collection,  New  York.  © Warhol  1991 
VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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Illustration  81.  Andy  Warhol,  1930-1987,  U.S.A.  Campbell  Soup  Can,  1962.  Oil  on  canvas,  72"  x 
54".  Collection  Hanford  Yang.  Aldrich  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art.  © Warhol  1991  VIS*ART 
Copyright  Inc.  Sightlines  11511. 


By  placing  these  themes  in  a different  context  - that  of  “fine  art”  painting  and  sculpture  - the  artists 
make  you  consciously  aware  of  the  effects  of  your  everyday  surroundings  and  the  concern  our  culture 
has  with  consumer  products. 
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1 . Select  a full  page  advertisement  from  a newspaper  or  magazine.  Using  the  criteria  of  a good 
advertisement,  analyse  its  effectiveness  in  conveying  a message.  Use  the  following  categories: 

• What? 

• Where? 

• Why? 

• When? 

• How  much? 
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2.  !f  the  ad  does  not  present  this  information  directly,  explain  why  you  think  it  has  been  omitted. 
Discuss  the  layout  and  main  message,  and  to  whom  you  think  the  advertisement  is  aimed.  Point 
out  any  subtle  symbols  or  suggestions  the  ad  contains. 


I — » 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 

1 — — "■  - - I 
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Activity  2:  History  of  Advertising 


\ 

Recognize  the  importance  of  advertising  imagery  in  our  society. 

v J 


HOW  COMMERCIAL  ART  DEVELOPED 

In  the  latterpart  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  Canada’s  population  was  relatively  small  and  scattered,  one 
of  the  favourite  means  of  advertising  was  the  mail-order  catalogue.  A company  would  have  its  artists  draw 
items,  from  evening  gowns  to  toasting  forks,  that  the  store’s  branches  had  in  stock,  and  would  then  add  a 
few  lines  of  copy,  and  indicate  a price.  These  advertisements  would  be  sent  across  the  country.  The  arrival 
of  the  mail-order  catalogue  was  cause  for  excitement,  for  it  appealed  to  all  ages. 

The  illustrations  in  the  earliest  catalogues  were  simple  black-and-white  engravings.  Half-tone  engravings, 
which  allow  the  artist  to  use  a range  of  light  and  dark  values,  appeared  in  1881 . 

As  business  grew  across  Canada,  executives  and  managers  realized  that  people  remember  particular 
images  that  artists  design  for  commercial  firms.  During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  T.  Eaton  Company 
employed  several  artists  to  do  window  displays  in  theirToronto  store.  Artists  such  as  Tom  Thomson,  J.E.H. 
MacDonald,  and  others  in  the  Group  of  Seven  worked  for  the  Grip  Commercial  Company,  also  Toronto- 
based. 

In  the  1 930s,  before  television  and  before  colour  movies,  people  received  their  first  impressions  of  what  are 
now  Banff  and  Jasper  Parks  from  Canadian  Pacific  travel  posters.  For  those  who  had  visited  the  parks,  who 
had  taken  tea  on  the  terrace  at  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  or  who  had  wound  their  way  up  the  mountain  passes 
on  pack  horses,  these  posters  were  reminders  of  good  times. 1 


1 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage  by  R.N.  MacGregor,  C.P.  Hall,  B.  Bennett,  A.E.  Calvert.  Prentice-Hall, 
1987,  pp.  124-1127.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc. 
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Christmas  Catalogue,  1897. 


7 


No.  20.  Celluloid  combination  toilet  and  mani- 
cure case,  large  size  brush  and  mirror,  deco- 
rated in  floral  designs,  $2.50. 

No.  21.  Celluloid  combination  toilet  case  and 
manicure  set,  satin  lined,  beautiful  litho- 
graphed top,  $3.00,  3.25. 

No.  22.  Combination  toilet  and  manicure  case, 
floral  designs,  hand  painted,  containing  brush, 
comb,  bevel  mirror,  scissor,  button  hook, 
nail  file  and  salve  box,  $3.75  ; with  plush 
trimmings,  $4.00. 

No.  23.  Same  set  as  No.  22,  with  lithographed 
top,  extension  base,  $4,50,  $5.00  ; same  de- 
signs, with  better  fittings  and  extra  large, 
$6.00,  7.00,  8.00. 

Other  designs,  extra  large  size,  combination 
toilet  and  manicure  set,  complete  set  of  fit- 
tings, silk  lined  and  silk  corded,  beautiful 
lithographed  top,  $8.00,  10.00,  12.00. 

No.  27.  Upright  automatic  case,  raising  top, 
lowering  front,  full  celluloid  embossed  hand- 
painted  and  lithographed  decoration,  satin 
lined  and  silk  corded,  full  combination  toilet 
and  manicure  set,  $8.50,  9.50. 

No.  28.  Other  designs,  same  style,  a little 
different  in  shape,  $7.00,  8.00. 

No.  29.  Other  designs,  with  drop  front  only, 
$4.50,  5.60,  6.00. 

Manicure  Sets. 


No.  30.  Fine  celluloid  manicure  case,  embossed 


top,  extension  base,  satin  lined,  complete  fit- 
tings, $1.25. 

No.  31.  Same  style  as  No.  30,  without  exten- 
sion base,  satin  lined,  $1.00. 

No.  32.  Same  style  as  No.  30,  celluloid  case, 
satin  lined,  silk  corded,  lithographed  top, 
$1.50,  1.75. 

No.  33.  Fine  manicure  case,  same  style  as  No. 
30,  with  best  fittings,  $2.50,  3.00,  3.50. 

Photo  Cases. 

No.  34.  Fine 
celluloid  pho- 
to case,  with 
word  “Photo” 
on  top,  floral 
decorations, 
satin  lined, 
$1.00. 

No.  35.  Same 
case,  with 
beautiful  lithographed  top,  satin  lined,  nicely 
pleated  $1.25. 

No.  36.  Fine  celluloid  case,  nicely  embossed 
and  lithographed,  double  the  size  of  No.  35, 
in  two  sections,  satin  lined,  $2.00. 


Necktie  Boxes. 


No.  37.  Full  celluloid  case,  nice  lithographed 
top,  satin  lined,  $1.00. 

No.  38.  Fancy  celluloid  ease,  same  shape  as 
No.  37,  rounded  corners,  embossed,  satin 
lined,  nicely  pleated,  $1.25,  1.60. 

Fan  Cases. 

No.  39.  Same  as  No.  37,  with  beautiful  deco- 
rated top,  $1.00. 

No.  40.  Same  style  and  top  as  No.  34  photo 
case,  and  same  case  as  No.  38,  $1.25  and 
1.60. 


Glove  and  Handkerchief  Boxes. 

No.  41.  Handkerchief  case,  celluloid,  embossed,, 
lithographed  top,  satin  lined,  $1.00. 

No.  42.  Same  case,  extension  top,  $1.75. 

No.  43.  Glove  and  handkerchief  set,  glove  box 
same  shape  as  No.  37,  handkerchief  box  same 
as  No.  41,  both  nicely  lined,  65c  each,  or 
$1.25  set. 


Illustration  82.  Eatons  catalogue,  Christmas  1897.  Courtesy  of  The  Eaton  Collection  at  the  Archives  of 
Ontario. 


Look  at  Illustration  82,  a page  from  an  Eaton’s  catalogue,  Christmas  1897.  Then,  if  possible,  look  at 
Sightlines  images  of  catalogues  24587,  24588,  24589,  and  advertisements  24631 , 24646,  24657, 
and  24660. 
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The  advertising  methods  of  the  last  century  were  very  different  from  those  in  your  experience.  Find  a 
store  catalogue  and  a current  magazine  advertisement  that  interest  you. 

1 . Write  a list  of  elements  that  make  the  contemporary  catalogue  and  advertisement  different  from 
the  nineteenth-century  examples. 


2.  Advertisers  are  constantly  seeking  exciting  images  to  advertise  products.  Look  at  the  images  you 
have  studied  so  far  and  create  an  ad  in  the  style  of  an  artist  you  have  studied.  You  may  find  an 
object  in  the  selected  painting  that  you  could  advertise.  Use  the  space  that  follows  for  planning 
your  ad.  Add  the  necessary  words  to  sell  your  product.  Draw  and  colour  your  finished  ad  in  the 
space  provided. 
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Draw  or  paste  your  advertisement  here. 


"" —I 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 

r i 
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Activity  3:  Market  Research 


r 


Recognize  the  importance  of  advertising  imagery  in  our  society. 


1 . Conduct  some  small-scale  market  research  among  your  family  and  friends.  Ask  five  different 
people  for  information  about  a product  that  they  use.  You  select  the  product:  toothpaste, 
breakfast  cereal,  suntan  lotion,  portable  radio,  soft  drink,  snack  food.  Don’t  identify  any  particular 
brand,  just  ask  the  questions  that  follow: 

a.  Do- you  use ? 


b.  Why? 


c.  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  brand  you  use? 


d.  Where  do  you  get  it? 


e.  How  do  you  get  it? 


f.  Why  did  you  choose  that  kind  of ? Were  there  positive  factors? 

Were  there  negative  factors?  


g.  If  there  were  other  kinds  of available,  would  you  still  use ? Why 

or  why  not? 
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2.  Ask  at  least  five  people  to  answer  your  survey.  Compile  your  results  in  a brief  paragraph 

description  of  the  typical  user  of  the  product  (“Most  people  who  use Write  a 

further  paragraph  describing  the  ad  campaign  you  might  design  for  a new  version  of  the  product 
that  will  soon  come  on  the  market.  Use  your  market  research  results  to  explain  how  you  will 
present  the  product  so  it  appeals  to  your  sample  group. 


I 

I 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 

z ", =□ 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Logos  or  Trademarks 

Make  a collection  of  logos  or  trademarks  - the  names,  initials,  or  symbols  that  identify  products  and 
symbolize  the  identity  of  a corporation.  Analyse  their  qualities,  finding  the  features  that  make  each 
distinctive  and  meaningful. 

Design  a logo  for  the  product-marketing  campaign  you  began  in  Activity  3.  Use  the  space  that  follows 
for  planning.  Make  several  preliminary  drawings.  Use  geometry  tools,  felt  pens,  and  coloured  inks  or 
pencils  to  complete  your  logo  on  white  cartridge  paper.  Use  your  Visual  Journal  for  this  activity. 


I 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 

I ’ ' 


1 

3 
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Enrichment:  Television  Advertising 


With  the  advent  of  television  in  this  century,  advertisements  and  their  messages  could  reach  larger 
audiences,  and  vary  the  message  to  influence  the  desired  audience.  In  the  medium  of  television  the 
image  is  not  only  allowed  to  move,  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  does,  yet  it  must  leave  an  impression 
that  has  staying  power.  It  should  be  easy  for  the  mind  to  recall  the  image  and  the  product. 

Look  at  a series  of  advertisements  from  television.  Select  two  that  have  distinct  differences  in 
product,  style,  and  message  (may  be  hard  sell  and  soft  sell  ads). 

Write  a critique  of  both  advertisements,  comparing  and  contrasting  their  ability  to  hold  your  attention, 
the  underlying  messages,  the  portrayal  of  the  product,  and  the  visual  effects. 
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I I 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 

»' — -1 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  learned  something  about  the  power  and  technique  of  advertising  and  about  the 
importance  of  images  in  advertising. 


Module  Summary 

Images  created  from  the  inner  self  can  be  powerful  images  reflecting  not  only  what  has  been  seen  but 
also  what  was  felt  by  the  artist.  The  artist  invites  the  viewer  to  share  the  emotional  impact  of  the 
image. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Appendix 


Glossary 

y 

Activities 

Extra  Help 

Enrichment 

Glossary 


Alienation 

the  act  of  turning  away,  becoming  indifferent,  rejecting 

Apollo 

the  Greek  god  of  music,  poetry,  sunlight 

Automatism 

the  condition  of  being  automatic;  drawing  or  acting  in  an  uncon- 
scious way;  producing  images  that  arise  from  the  subconscious 

Biomorphic 

suggesting  images  of  living  organisms  without  representing  any 
specific  biological  organism 

Cognitive  psychologists 

those  who  make  a study  of  the  ways  the  mind  acquires  knowledge 

Copy 

printed  material  in  an  advertisement 

Deft 

skillful,  quick,  clever,  especially  with  the  hands 

Dionysius 

the  Greek  god  of  wine 

Exuberance 

high  spirits,  enthusiasm 

Florentine 

in  the  manner  of,  or  style  of,  the  art  of  Renaissance  Florence,  Italy 

Foreshadowing 

to  suggest  or  indicate  beforehand;  a prediction 

Grim  Reaper 

a symbolic  description  of  death 

Inexorably 

unyielding,  inevitable,  not  to  be  changed 

Inhibited 

restrained,  hindered,  checked 

Inquisitive 

eager  for  knowledge,  curious 

Intangible 

not  definite  or  clear,  not  able  to  be  sensed  or  touched 

Juxtapose 

to  place  side  by  side  unexpected  colours,  shapes,  ideas,  etc. 

Kinaesthetic 

related  to  movement  or  to  the  sensation  of  movement  in  the 
muscles 

Metaphysical 

relating  to  the  branch  of  study  that  examines  first  principles  or 
causes;  highly  abstract 

Naive 

unsophisticated,  showing  simplicity  and  lack  of  experience,  simple 

Notational 

referring  to  a system  of  written  or  graphic  signs  and  symbols; 
making  marks  that  have  meaning 

Ominous 

threatening 
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Persistence 

Psychological 

Psychologist 

Psychoanalysis 

Refute 

Resonance 

Reverberate 

Spontaneous 

Subconscious 

Surrealism 

Symbolic  colour 

Venetian 


• continued  existence;  continuing  steadily;  endurance 

• relating  to  the  mind  and  its  operations 

• one  who  studies  matters  of  the  mind  and  its  operations 

• the  structure  of  theories  of,  and  the  practice  of  treating  mental 
disorders,  by  investigating  the  interaction  of  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious elements  in  the  mind 

• prove  to  be  false  or  in  error 

• resound;  the  prolongation  of  sound;  vibration 

• to  re-echo;  to  cast  back;  to  resound;  to  reflect  many  times 

• without  effort  or  planning;  produced  naturally;  impulsive 

• existing  in  the  mind  beyond  consciousness;  mental  operations 
about  which  a person  is  unaware 

• a twentieth-century  style  of  art  in  which  artists  combine  normally 
unrelated  objects  and  situations;  often  in  dreamlike  scenes 

• colour  used  as  signs  or  tokens  of  meaning;  colour  that  does  not 
match  the  natural  representation  of  an  object 

• in  the  style  of  the  arts  of  Venice,  Italy 
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Section  1:  Activity  1 


1 . Van  Gogh  spent  a year  in  Arles,  1 888-1 889. 

2.  Van  Gogh’s  most  cherished  friend  was  his  brother,  Theo,  who  gave  him  support  to  become  an 
artist. 

3.  Some  possible  explanations  for  the  intense  emotionality  of  van  Gogh  are  his  religious 
experience,  his  reading  of  literature,  his  absorption  in  art,  his  unhappy  love  affairs. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Van  Gogh  loved  the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  artists:  Rembrandt,  Hals,  Ruisdael,  and  the 
French  landscape  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

6.  The  French  artist  that  van  Gogh  admired  for  the  way  he  represented  people  was  Eugene 
Delacroix.  Van  Gogh  admired  his  energetic  style  and  vivid  colour. 

7.  In  later  works  van  Gogh  distorted  shapes.  Any  of  the  self-portraits,  or  Wheat  Field  with  Crows, 
or  Cypress  Trees  would  be  good  examples. 

8.  He  committed  suicide. 

9.  a.  The  subject  matter  is  a self  portrait  that  reveals  his  inner-self. 

b.  The  theme  is  a study  of  personality,  the  revelation  of  the  self,  the  expression  of  energy  and 
passion. 

c.  The  theme  is  expressed  through  the  intensity  of  the  drawing  and  the  ice-blue  whirling  paint 
strokes. 

d.  The  focus  is  on  the  eyes  of  the  figure.  The  direct  gaze  makes  the  viewer  feel  uneasy  as  if 
we  are  looking  into  the  artist  rather  than  at  him. 

e.  The  same  technique  was  used  to  paint  the  body  and  the  background  to  show  that  the  artist 
and  his  “space”  shared  the  same  energy. 

f.  The  effect  of  showing  this  portrait  is  to  reveal  the  intensity  and  power  of  the  artist  so  that  the 
development  of  his  art  would  be  more  easily  understood. 

10.  Van  Gogh  was  himself  poor  and  he  lived  and  worked  among  the  poor. 

1 1 . The  Potato  Eaters  are  sharing  a meal,  the  Sower  is  casting  seed.  Perhaps  these  are  symbols  of 
Christian  sharing  or  of  reference  to  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  gospels. 

12.  a.  The  curved  branches  of  the  tree  that  are  brushed  in  are  like  a scythe. 

b.  Van  Gogh  seemed  always  aware  of  the  fragility  of  life  and  nature. 

c.  The  light  shines  on  the  people,  one  offers  food  to  another.  Sharing  suggests  hope. 
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1 3.  The  brush  work  became  looser  and  more  agitated,  the  application  of  paint  became  thicker  over 
the  years. 

1 4.  Van  Gogh  was  implying  that  the  obvious,  the  features  of  things  that  we  see  and  take  for  granted, 
may  not  always  be  the  essence  of  things. 

15.  Van  Gogh  was  implying  that  the  essential  will  be  found  in  the  hidden  inner  energies  of  things. 

1 6.  Answers  will  vary,  but  your  paragraph  should  make  reference  to  details  in  the  painting  you 
selected. 

17.  a.  Van  Gogh  selected  the  people  and  places  he  did  because  he  was  able  to  react  to  them  at 

an  intense  emotional  level.  Answers  to  second  question  will  vary. 

b.  Van  Gogh  used  brilliant  blues  and  yellows  in  his  work.  The  sun,  symbolized  by  the  brilliant 
yellows,  was  often  a symbol  in  his  work. 

c.  Van  Gogh  used  different  brush  strokes  for  every  surface.  These  different  strokes  helped 
him  express  the  different  energies  and  relationships  among  shapes  and  forms. 

d.  Van  Gogh  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  ideas  about  life  and  death  all  through  his  painting 
career.  Select  any  of  the  works  you  know,  almost  any  work  can  be  an  example. 

e.  Van  Gogh  is  important  as  an  artist.  He  changed  the  way  we  see  nature,  he  showed  new 
uses  of  colour,  he  captured  emotion  in  his  works. 

Section  1 : Activity  2 

1 . Some  words  you  might  choose  when  viewing  The  Scream  are  mysterious,  afraid,  uneasy, 
unsettled,  nervous,  menaced. 

2.  When  viewing  The  Tempest  you  might  choose  words  such  as  mysterious,  moving,  uncertain, 
intense,  stormy,  turbulent. 

3.  The  Scream  seems  to  be  about  fear  and  loneliness.  The  Tempest  seems  to  be  about  the 
isolation  of  two  lovers. 

4.  a.  The  Scream 

The  sky  is  deep  orange-red  with  blue  slashes.  The  distant  hills  and  water  are  dark  blue.  The 
road  and  railings  are  dark  orange-brown  with  dark  blue-brown  shadows.  The  figures  are 
black  with  dull  orange-bluish  skin.  The  colours  are  broken. 

b.  The  Tempest 

The  background  is  dark  blues  and  greens  with  slashes  of  purple  and  red.  The  figures  are  a 
swirling  mass  of  pale  blues,  greens,  yellows,  touches  of  red,  orange,  and  purple. 
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5.  The  Scream  is  structured  by  two  triangles,  one  rectangular  shape  and  two  verticals:  one  major 
for  the  screaming  figure;  two  minor  for  the  background  figures. 


The  Tempest  is  a circular  composition.  Outside  the  figures,  which  form  interlocking  “S”  curves  in 
the  centre,  the  forms  swirl  around. 


6.  a.  The  Scream  emphasizes  physical  distance  in  its  structure, 
b.  The  Tempest  emphasizes  foreground  and  also  suggests  infinity. 
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c.  The  organization  of  The  Scream  pulls  the  viewer  into  the  space.  Attention  is  held  by  the 
screaming  figure,  the  vertical  that  intersects  the  triangular  structure.  The  strong  diagonal 
creates  a feeling  of  menace  and  uneasiness.  The  organization  of  space  in  The  Tempest 
creates  a sense  of  floating  energy.  There  is  no  definition  of  place.  This  structure  creates  a 
feeling  of  motion  and  energy. 

7.  a.  The  Scream 

The  figures  seem  isolated  from  one  another.  The  rigid  background  figures  are  painted  as 
two  dark  rectangles.  The  feet  are  painted  as  if  the  figures  are  moving  forward.  The 
“screaming”  figure  is  painted  loosely  in  a reverse  “S”  curve.  The  head  is  painted  like  a skull, 
the  eyes  like  sockets,  the  mouth  open.  The  way  this  figure  is  shown  suggests  fear  and 
terror. 

b.  The  Tempest 

The  figures  are  intertwined  and  painted  loosely  with  many  broken  brush  strokes.  There  is 
no  sharp  separation  or  space  between  the  figures.  The  female  seems  peacefully  asleep; 
the  male  seems  awake  and  tense  as  if  protecting.  The  swirling  background  suggests  deep 
emotion.  The  figures  represent  a loving  relationship. 

8.  a.  A person  is  screaming.  Nature  does  appear  threatening;  the  angry  red  of  the  sky,  the  dark 

waters,  the  sharp  diagonal  of  the  railing  all  create  an  unpleasant  environment.  The 
relationship  between  humanity  and  nature  seems  broken.  The  figure  seems  fearful  and 
isolated. 

b.  Kokoschka’s  interpretation  of  love  seems  to  be  that  two  become  one,  in  conflict  with  all  that 
is  external.  One  of  the  pair  is  watchful  for  ever-present  danger. 

9.  Answers  will  vary. 

10.  The  meanings  are  similar  in  that  in  both  paintings  there  is  a sense  of  deep  emotional 

involvement  in  nature.  The  messages  are  about  human  truths:  feelings  of  isolation,  anxiety, 
love,  and  protectiveness. 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

Poems  will  vary  depending  on  your  choice  of  artwork.  There  should  be  reference  to  images,  colours, 
details,  and  meaning  of  the  work  you  choose. 
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Section  1 : Activity  4 


1 . Answers  will  vary  depending  on  the  painting  you  choose  and  on  your  reaction  to  the  work. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  You  should  refer  to  specific  details  in  the  painting. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Be  sure  to  give  reasons  to  support  your  answer. 

4.  If  you  enjoy  music,  you  will  probably  find  Kandinsky’s  work  enjoyable  as  “visual  music”  for  the 
rhythms  of  the  lines,  shapes,  and  colours  move  and  recur  in  the  paintings  not  unlike  sounds  and 
themes  in  music. 

5.  The  physical  act  of  painting  would  show  a painter  moving  around,  bending,  stretching,  arm 
moving  left  to  right,  around,  up  and  down,  making  large  and  small  gestures. 

First  the  artist  would  roll  out  the  canvas,  get  the  paint  and  brushes  ready  then  begin  flinging  and 
dripping  lavender  paint,  then  rose,  white,  black,  dripping  and  dabbing  and  spattering  paint  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  canvas. 

“Action  painting”  seems  a good  name  for  the  process.  The  artist  would  have  to  decide  size, 
colours,  sequence  of  flinging  the  colours  on  the  surface,  and  when  to  end. 

6.  a.  In  Lavender  Mist  \ he  artist  created  a surface  “web”  of  colours:  no  objects,  no  spaces,  no 

depth,  just  a mysterious  movement  of  particles  of  colour  across  a surface.  The  feeling  of 
physically  making  a painting  would  be  as  satisfying  as  dancing  or  skating,  or  as  any  physical 
activity  that  you  do  well. 

b.  The  Guardian  shows  an  energetic  “web”  of  dark  curved  lines  moving  in  many  directions.  The 
artist  probably  experienced  the  feeling  of  quick  movement  and  pleasant  sensations. 

7.  Answers  will  vary.  If  your  musical  pieces  were  chosen  for  their  differences,  the  artworks  (colours, 
lines,  shapes,  movements)  should  be  quite  different. 

8.  Answers  will  vary. 


Section!:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . Selected  images  will  vary. 

2.  Answers  will  vary,  depending  on  artworks  selected. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  This  exercise  will  help  you  understand  some  of  your  reactions  to  art. 
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Enrichment 


Critical  statements  will  vary,  depending  on  your  point  of  view.  The  following  statements  are  possible 
answers  to  the  outline  questions: 

• Expressionism  is  a movement  in  art  which  turned  away  from  the  representation  of  nature  and 
proclaimed  that  the  goal  of  art  is  to  express  feeling  and  emotion  through  the  expressive 
qualities  of  lines,  shapes,  and  colours. 

• The  purpose  of  expressionistic  work  is  to  communicate  sensation,  feeling,  and  emotion  through 
lines,  shapes,  colours,  and  distortions. 

• Expressionists  use  colour  non-realistically.  Colours  are  chosen  for  their  power  to  stimulate 
emotion.  Colours  are  textured;  brush-work  is  often  visible.  Bacon  uses  colour  that  is  smeared 
and  streaked.  The  colour  has  an  emotional  power. 

• Expressionists  distort  shapes  and  ignore  realistic  illusions  of  deep  space.  Bacon  suggests  a 
room  and  a space  and  a figure  but  not  as  an  illusion  of  reality.  The  space  and  the  shapes  all 
seem  involved  in  the  feeling  of  the  scream. 

• The  subject  of  the  painting  appears  to  be  a figure  of  a Pope  trapped  in  a shallow  space 
imprisoned  behind  and  within  the  chair  and  frame  symbols.  The  theme  might  be  rage, 
frustration,  loss  of  power.  There  are  several  possibilities. 

• The  point  of  view  is  from  the  left.  Bacon  seems  not  to  be  expressing  his  own  horror  but  the 
potential  embedded  in  the  Velasquez. 

• Yes.  Although  not  expressing  his  own  horror,  Bacon  reads  horror  and  terror  into  his  source 
image. 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

1 . Dreams  are  not  sequential  and  linear  X. 

2.  Dreams  rely  on  free  association  of  content  X. 

3.  Dreams  can  contain  unknown  forms  X. 

4.  Dreams  can  ignore  physical  reality  X. 

5.  Dreams  are  uncontrollable  X. 

6.  Answer  will  vary.  Sometimes  dreams  influence  us,  sometimes  they  don’t. 

7.  Dreams  can  be  experienced  by  the  senses  X. 
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8.  The  following  are  possible  answers.  Techniques  artists  might  use  to 

a.  disrupt  sense  of  time  and  sequence:  figures  might  float  in  space;  actions  from  past, 
present,  and  future  might  be  shown  together;  day  and  night  and/or  winter  and  summer  could 
be  shown  in  the  same  painting. 

b.  show  illogical  relationships:  people  and  animals  might  be  shown  as  equals;  things  could 
be  painted  as  if  alive;  proportions  of  things  and  people  could  be  distorted,  etc. 

c.  change  recognizable  biological  forms:  rigid  objects  could  appear  soft,  plants  could  be 
made  to  look  like  buildings,  people  could  be  made  to  look  like  machines,  etc. 

d.  change  sense  of  physical  reality:  figures  could  float  in  space,  objects  could  be  upside 
down;  unusual  objects  could  be  placed  together;  space  can  be  distorted. 

e.  influence  participation  by  viewers:  place  the  unusual  in  an  ordinary  setting;  turn 
mechanical  objects  into  living  forms;  turn  living  forms  into  mechanical  objects;  interchange 
parts  of  things,  e.g.,  put  an  animal  head  on  a plant. 

f.  increase  reflection  on  the  subconscious:  put  recognizable  objects  into  dream-like 
settings. 

g.  change  sense  of  kinaesthetic  reality:  show  non-logical  movement,  objects  floating  in 
space,  figures  upside  down,  etc. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1 . The  room  might  represent  the  inner  subconscious  world  through  which  we  view  reality.  The  Light 
of  Day  might  be  that  the  conscious  world  is  only  a small  part  of  what  we  experience. 

2.  Techniques  that  Redon  uses  include  drawing,  contrast,  symbolic  images,  dramatic  values. 

3.  The  landscape,  the  figures,  all  resemble  real  places,  settings,  and  persons  which  make  the 
images  believable.  What  is  unusual,  is  the  combination  of  objects. 

4.  Redon  puts  imagination  first,  for  although  many  of  the  details  are  drawn  from  the  visible  world, 
the  references  belong  to  literature,  poetry,  the  mystical,  or  mythological. 

5.  No,  all  could  be  found  in  real  life. 

6.  The  mood  is  mysterious,  threatening,  strange.  There  is  a sense  of  threat  in  the  stillness  and 
sharp  shadows. 

7.  Possible  answers  are  deep,  low,  slow  tones. 
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8.  a.  Light/shadow:  There  are  no  soft  edges,  no  transitions  between  light  and  dark.  There  is 

sharp  contrast  between  light  and  dark  which  makes  the  dark  seem  menacing. 

b.  Perspective:  Deep  perspective  is  created.  There  is  some  distortion  in  the  buildings.  Each 
has  its  own  vanishing  point  which  makes  the  depth  mysterious. 

c.  Interiors/exteriors:  Interiors  are  suggested  by  black  spaces  inside  arcades  and  windows. 
The  exteriors  have  little  or  no  texture  creating  a feeling  of  unreality. 

d.  Presences/absences:  Apart  from  the  small  girl  with  the  hoop,  no  people  are  present.  The 
long  dark  shadow  at  the  upper  right  creates  a feeling  of  menace. 

e.  Playful/threatening  mood:  The  mood  is  threatening.  Although  the  girl  runs  and  plays  with 
the  hoop,  everything  else  is  quiet,  still,  and  tense. 

9.  De  Chirico  changes  the  sense  of  physical  reality,  increases  reflection  on  the  subconscious,  and 
influences  participation  by  viewers. 

10.  a.  De  Chirico  invented  the  content  of  his  images;  Redon  drew  his  from  literary  and 
mythological  sources. 

b.  Redon  used  real  objects  and  settings  in  a dream-like  way. 


Section  2:  Activity  3 

1 . The  mood  seems  joyful.  The  colours  are  bright  and  joyful,  the  shapes  are  organic,  showing  an 
artist  at  work. 

2.  The  large  head  is  framed  by  the  deep  red  wall.  Images  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  of  the  Village  are 
on  either  side  of  the  head.  The  diagonal  lines  of  the  painting,  easel,  floor  boards,  and  wall  all 
lead  to  the  head.  The  palette,  brushes,  and  seven-fingered  hand  point  to  the  painting  in 
progress. 

3.  In  this  painting,  Chagall  combines  his  worlds:  Paris,  where  he  lives  and  works  as  an  artist,  and  a 
scene  from  his  village  that  seems  to  float  out  of  his  head.  The  hand  with  seven  fingers  might 
have  religious  significance.  The  proportions  and  design  of  the  head  are  distorted  perhaps  to 
suggest  the  artist’s  power  of  imagination. 

4.  De  Chirico’s  work  is  still,  quiet,  ominous,  mysterious,  and  threatening.  Chagall’s  dream-world  is 
joyful,  colourful,  fanciful,  pleasant. 

5.  The  following  give  a sense  of  the  fantastic: 

• The  crisp  detail  of  every  leaf  and  flower  and  figure. 

• The  placement  of  the  figures. 

• The  mysterious  “trumpet”  player. 

• The  decorative  treatment  of  all  the  objects. 

6.  The  animals  in  Rousseau’s  The  Dream  might  symbolize  the  primitive  animal  world,  the  untamed 
part  of  the  mind.  The  cow  in  the  Chagall  easel  painting  within  Self-Portrait  with  Seven  Fingers 
represents  a memory  of  his  childhood  village. 
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Section  2:  Activity  4 


1 . a.  The  artist  would  work  slowly  to  plan  the  piece,  but  quickly  in  drawing  the  free  lines. 

b.  The  variety  of  mark-making  tools  could  create  many  different  textures,  suggestions  of  depth, 
and  symbolic  associations. 

c.  Forms  are  maple  leaf,  a piece  of  music,  some  dark  shadow  shapes,  some  fan-like  shapes, 
and  a free  curving  line. 

d.  Titles  will  vary. 

e.  Answers  will  vary.  Memories  and  dreams  and  the  subconscious  were  sources  for  images  so 
perhaps  you  will  agree. 

f.  An  artist,  even  one  working  subconsciously,  has  mastered  the  technical  and  design  skills 
necessary  for  producing  competent  work.  Such  qualities,  embedded  in  the  mind,  would  be 
visible  in  the  work. 

2.  a.  The  lines,  shapes,  colours,  spaces  seem  random  like  a “doodle.” 

b.  Certain  colours  and  shapes  are  repeated.  The  “table”  and  “window”  shapes  seem 
deliberately  planned  and  placed. 

c.  Answers  will  vary.  You  should  sense  energy,  movement.  Possibly  you  will  “hear”  light,  bright 
sounds.  Did  you  notice  the  guitar  and  the  music  notation? 

d.  Probably  not,  the  place  is  unreal.  A room-like  interior  is  suggested  but  it  is  not  familiar. 

e.  Perhaps  Miro  has  painted  a party.  Some  descriptive  words  might  be  lively,  energetic, 
brilliant,  humorous,  busy,  puzzling. 

f.  Guitar,  musical  notation,  face  with  moustache,  wheel,  small  animal-like  figures,  eyes,  wheels, 
discs,  cylinders,  wings,  spheres,  window,  string  are  some  recognizable  parts. 

g.  Responses  will  vary,  but  probably  “yes.” 

h.  The  fantasy  is  vivid.  It  is  not  possible  to  experience  the  meanings  an  artist  finds  in  his  own 
mind.  What  these  images  do  is  call  forth  images  from  your  subconscious. 

3.  a.  The  shapes  are  arranged  in  horizontal  rows. 

The  colours  are  almost  monochromatic. 

Shapes  are  repeated  to  make  a pattern  not  unlike  letters  in  a sentence. 

The  shapes,  lines,  and  colours  lead  the  eye  from  left  to  right  like  reading.  The  size  is  similar 
to  a written  page. 

b.  Yes.  The  comparison  between  writing  and  Klee’s  symbols  helps  you  understand  that  he  is 
interested  in  symbols  and  hidden  meanings  rather  than  in  visible  nature  or  realistic 
representations. 
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4.  Answers  will  vary.  The  major  benefit  is  the  provision  of  an  entirely  new  source  and  means  of 
making  images. 

The  major  drawback  is  that  images  from  the  subconscious  are  so  intensely  private  that  it  is  hard 
for  viewers  to  understand  such  paintings. 


Section  2:  Activity  5 

1.  Dali  has  used  more  dream-like  techniques:  he  shows  illogical  relationships,  changed  physical 
reality,  mysterious  landscape,  changed  sense  of  kinaesthetic  reality. 

2.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  your  reaction. 

3.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  the  words  you  have  chosen. 

4.  You  should  notice  that  the  painting  on  the  easel  duplicates  the  scene  outside  the  window.  An 
illusion  of  an  outdoor  landscape,  an  actual  view  through  a window  is  created. 

5.  Magritte  seems  to  suggest  in  his  painting  and  by  the  title  that  reality  is  a construction  of  the  mind. 
Human  beliefs  and  needs  rest  upon  images. 

6.  In  each  case,  no  matter  which  image  you  choose,  there  is  a familiar  object:  an  eye,  a large  rock, 
a room.  It  is  the  scale,  combination,  and  proportion  that  makes  the  work  seem  strange. 

Section  2:  Follow-Up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

We  would  categorize  these  works  as  investigations  into  the  psychological  world  because  even  though 

they  are  objects  from  the  physical  world  the  combination  of  images,  the  settings,  the  proportions,  and 

distortions  are  all  unreal. 


Enrichment 

1 . Drawings  or  paintings  will  vary.  Does  your  work  “make  the  familiar  strange”? 

2.  Collages  will  vary.  Check  to  make  sure  your  collage  is  surrealistic.  Does  it  “make  the  strange 
familiar”? 
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Section  3:  Activity  1 


1 . • What?  Answer  should  state  clearly  what  object  is  being  advertised. 

• Where?  Answer  should  indicate  where  this  object  may  be  purchased. 

• Why?  You  should  note  both  the  obvious  and  the  subtle  reasons  for  convincing  you  to  buy  this 
object. 

• When?  Answer  should  indicate  both  availability  of  the  object  and  location  of  the  store/ 
merchant/seller. 

• How  much?  Refers  to  price. 

2.  Answers  will  depend  upon  the  advertisement  chosen;  be  sure  you  cover  all  the  points  of  the 
question. 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

1 . A list  might  include  the  following: 

• more  unusual  poses 

• brighter  colours 

• more  vivid  images 

• bolder  lettering 

2.  Drawings  will  vary,  depending  on  the  artist  chosen. 


Section  3:  Activity  3 

Answers  will  vary  depending  on  the  responses  to  your  survey  and  on  the  object  chosen  for  your 
market  research. 

Section  3:  Follow-Up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

Designs  will  vary. 

Enrichment 

Answers  will  vary,  but  should  include  specific  references  to  the  chosen  product  and  should  refer  to 
information  contained  in  this  section. 
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